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ELIZA JEFFERIES DAVIS, 1875-1943 


MemBERS of the Historical Association owe much to the work of the 
late Miss E. Jefferies Davis. She was an active member from its 
earliest days and helped to develop many of its activities, Her name 
will always be very closely associated with History. She became 
honorary secretary of the editorial board in 1916, when Dr. A. F. 
Pollard was transforming into an official organ of the Historical 
Association what had been up to then a publication by private venture. 
She assisted him in the days when the policy of the New Series was 
being shaped, and she loyally carried on his work by adhering closely 
to the standards and principles he had formulated. She acted as 
secretary until 1922, when she succeeded him as editor, and she remained 
in control until her retirement in 1934. During those years her achieve- 
ment was of the utmost significance for History. To her work can be 
directly attributed many of the features which combined to win for it 
a reputation as a medium for the exchange of ideas upon historical 
problems shared by all those concerned with the teaching of history, 
by specialists engaged on research, and by the amateur who reads 
history solely because he enjoys it. 

Finding the common ground whereon these three types may each 
find contentment is no easy task, but Miss Davis came to it well 
equipped. Her range of experience was wide. From Cheltenham 
Ladies College she had entered the teaching profession as an assistant 
mistress at Bedford High School. From 1904-12 she saw other aspects 
of educational problems at the Stepney Pupil Teachers Centre and the 
Moorfield L.C.C. Training College, where she became lecturer and vice- 
principal. There were few problems concerning teachers with which 
she was not familiar, and that knowledge helped her to cater for their 
interests in the pages of History. She knew, too, most of what was 
going on in the field of advanced historical study. Her academic 
career began with the winning of the Derby Prize in History as the 
best student of her year in the B.A. degree examination of the Univer- 
sity of London. In 1914 she passed wholly into university teaching, 
becoming a research assistant at University College, London, and after 
holding a lectureship there from 1919 to 1921, was appointed to the newly 
canna Readership in the History and Records of London, the post she 
held for the rest of her academic life. In the University of London 
she was active in the furtherance of post-graduate training, and the 
part she played in organising the new Institute of Historical Research 
after 1921 should occupy a large place in any account of her life-work. 
Like so much that she did it was laborious, unostentatious pioneer work 
intended to make easy the path of the next generation of research 
No. 109.—voL, XXIx. B 
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students. Apart from the sheer drudgery of administration which she 
so cheerfully undertook, she organised the research library that was 
beginning to grow in the Institute, while the splendid library of books 
on London history which she brought together at University College 
was meant to prepare the way for a school of London history at that 
college. All this was work which kept her in close touch with what 
was going on in the world of historical scholarship and enabled her to 
draw freely on the services of all types of scholars for contributions to 
History. Meanwhile, through her own literary tastes and shrewd 
judgment she never lost sight of the interests of readers who had no 
wish to be specialists. ‘Throughout her editorial career she consistently 
adhered to the purpose for which History had been taken over by the 
Association ; it was to provide matter of interest to the general reader 
no less than to the specialist. A glance at the table of contents of the 
numbers for which she was responsible will show how judiciously she 
maintained that ideal. 

What such a glance does not reveal is the labour that went on behind 
the scenes: the constant search for the right person who should 
produce at the right time an article summing up the results of modern 
research on some important aspect of history, the searching inquiry and 
careful thought to secure that the most suitable writer should deal 
with each book reviewed, the frank comments and fearless suggestions 
scribbled on the manuscripts of even the most experienced scholar, the 
hours spent in putting into shape some contribution from a young 
writer who had something to say but did not know how to say it, the 
meticulous attention to minutiae. All these tasks took up much of 
her time—too much, said some of her friends, who hoped for a big work 
to follow her valuable papers on London history—but she was one to 
give generously to the causes she had at heart, and her devotion to 
History and the Association went very deep. The lavish way in which 
she gave of her energies to both bore rich fruit, and the Association 
may look back with grateful pride on the memory of herself which she 
left in the pages of History. 
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AFTER FIFTY YEARS! 


TxE Council of the Historical Association has done me much 
honour. I welcome this opportunity to give the annual address. 
In the early days of the Association, when men like Sir Charles 
Firth, T. F. Tout, A. F. Pollard, A. J. Grant and others, some of 
whom are with us to-day, were helping to shape its policy and 
enlarge its membership, I had a small part in the formation of the 
Manchester Branch, and I suppose that since then I have done my 
share of lecturing to local branches and contributing to the 
Bulletin of annual literature and to History. I am a sleeping 
member of Council, but wake up occasionally. To-day I have no 
intention to indulge in personal recollections nor to estimate the 
changes in half a century of historical work and historical teaching. 
To do the former would be trivial, to attempt the latter might 
seem pontifical. Yet I cannot resist the desire to take stock. In 
the year I was born Freeman published the last volume of his 
Norman Conquest; in the previous year Stubbs had brought his 
Constitutional History to a close. Fifty years ago, when I was 
still at school, S. R. Gardiner was somewhere in the middle of his 
history of England from 1603 to 1660. I was in my first year at 
college in Manchester when, in 1897, he lectured at Oxford, as the 
first Ford’s lecturer, on Cromwell’s place in history, and in this 
year Maitland’s Domesday Book and Beyond appeared. I remem- 
ber how I cut out Professor Tout’s notice of Maitland’s book in the 
Manchester Guardian and wondered if I should ever read the book 
itself. A boy who had been taught little or no history at school, 
and had soaked himself in Carlyle and Macaulay as great literature, 
approached the more technical sides of historical investigation 
with diffidence. The professor lived in a world far removed from 
his. 

This diffidence, it may seem strange to say, did not affect 
the sense of power which grew with the eagerness to learn, the 
sense that, if only time would stand still, all knowledge was 
attainable, and all truth was an object of knowledge. Indeed, 
time was in a sense going to stand still. Things were moving 
quietly and inevitably to a stationary state, such as Dante 


1 An address given at the thirty-eighth Annual General Meeting of the 
Historical Association at Birkbeck College on New Year’s Day 1944. 
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dreams of in his Monarchia, when the problem would be how men 
might best enjoy this vacancy of time. When I read John Stuart 
Mill, the part of his writing which fascinated me, as it may still 
fascinate all of us in his autobiography, was his reflections on the 
stationary state. It is true that once, inspired, if I remember 
correctly, by the discourses of a forgotten scholar, I contributed 
to the college magazine some observations on the Armageddon 
which was to come; but, though they must have been the truest 
thing I wrote in those days, I am sure that I wrote, not in a genuine 
spirit of prophecy, but rather in the mood in which Macaulay 
described the New Zealander meditating on the ruins of London. 
How innocent, how ignorant, how safe a boy was then, as he sat 
and read and read in his father’s library, and the chart of history, 
as he saw it, was unrolled! It was not his fault, for what tre- 
mendous fellows these historians were, how sure of themselves 
and of the world in which they lived! The confidence of the 
Marxist view of history was tremulous when compared with theirs. 
The historian was greater than history, just as for most of us the 
Peloponnesian war is still what Thucydides says about it. 
Historical criticism, it istrue, was gradually undermining authority, 
and the introduction to it was exhilarating, but it swept aside one 
finality to put another in its place. Who could know the past if 
the historian did not know about it? Nor was this the fault of 
the historian, though perhaps he was inclined to bask in the 
radiance of the worship. The cause of this confidence was the 
belief that man had become adequate to his surroundings. That 
belief has been shattered, and with it the confidence in the histor- 
ian. The movements of actual living history—not of the history 
in books—during the last fifty years transcend the changes in the 
pursuit of and reflection about history. 

Like most things which bring us face to face with reality—and 
if this is not the aim of the historian and the historical teacher, 
what is ’—the shock has been salutary. There is no room, and 
no need, for cynicism or scepticism. Historical criticism is our 
job, and, as the master to whom I owe most was never tired of 
saying, “ a man should never despise his job.”” A man can never 
take his job too seriously, but he can very easily take himself too 
seriously, and so, if I may say so, can an association. Let us try 
to be frank and simple with each other. 


1 A. J. Scott, Discourses (1866). 
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It is often said that the dominating influence in modern thought 
during the last hundred years has been the historical method. 
This is the historical age. We are living in the middle or, it may 
be, at the end of the most systematic and thorough effort of the 
historical spirit ever exerted by the human mind. Now, I am by 
no means certain what this means. It may mean that the most 
significant and influential expression of what we call the scientific 
method, the search for truth regardléss of any dogmas, creeds, 
sympathies or prejudices, is to be seen in the study of the course 
of human experience on this planet, and this for the simple reason 
that what affects man most is man, what interests man most is 
human affairs. If this is what the statement means, I think that, 
with some reservation, we may accept it as true. It does not 
divorce the historical from the scientific method as a whole, but 
recognises the dependence of one upon the other, perhaps their 
mutual influence upon each other. It gives full weight to the 
realisation that man is a historically-minded animal, and does not 
claim that he has only recently become one; for one of the achieve- 
ments of the historical method has been the revelation of the fact 
that man is essentially historically minded. Every country 
squire or parson, every village sexton, every man, woman or child, 
who likes to investigate or to talk or hear about the history of 
familiar things, has a mental ancestry which has no known 
beginning and, for all we know, may have existed among the 
primitive cave-dwellers. Every institution, every assertion of 
right, every formal act of justice depends upon respect for and the 
exercise of what, in our pompous way, we call the historical 
method. From one point of view the Christian religion is a daily 
invitation to the study of history. The appreciation of history 
has no break; it is a series of “‘ historical revisions.” You and I 
have no more right to claim a monopoly than the corporation of 
Blackpool or Brighton has to make a charge for ozone. Hence— 
and here I come to the reservation—we cannot allow any pre- 
dominance in the scientific movement of modern times to the 
historical influence as something new and revolutionary in thought. 
Man is a historical animal, just as he is a political and generally an 
inquiring animal. Some people, it is true, have no historical 
interest and even no sense of chronology, but some people have no 
political interests and even no political sense, just as some seem 
to be entirely lacking in curiosity or even to have no common 
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sense. Incidentally, I will add that, in my view, it is the duty of 
teachers to draw out the historical sense in those, the majority, 
who have it, and not to pump it into those who are devoid of it, 
just as the wise statesman tries to build up and clarify the minds of 
his politically minded compatriots, and does not worry himself 
about those whose interests lie elsewhere, unless their interests are 
harmful to the commonwealth. But to return to my argument. 
Just because man is histotically minded, he is quick to see the 
bearing of scientific discovery upon his traditional conceptions of 
the past. Sometimes people talk as though the “ higher criti- 
cism ” of texts in recent times has had more influence upon the 
human mind than the higher criticism of nature. This seems to 
me to be nonsense. The higher criticism has been simply an 
application of an awakened critical faculty to a particular kind of 
material, and was encouraged by the achievement of this faculty 
to form its bold conclusions. If the biologists, the geologists, 
the astronomers, the physicists, the anthropologists had not been 
at work, f venture to think that the higher critics would have been 
either non-existent or a tiny minority in a world of fundamentalists. 
This is what York Powell meant when he said that the geologist 
Charles Lyell and the biologist Charles Darwin were the greatest 
historians of modern times. 

Criticism has always been a prophylactic derived from 
disciplined common sense, against absurdity and extravagance 
and, when it is fully awakened, against error. It can be seen at 
work in Bede’s writings about time, in the halt called by William 
of Newburgh to the new-fangled cult of King Arthur, in clerical 
efforts to curb the riotous allegorical exposition of Scripture, in 
Petrarch’s insistent contrast between the beneficent features of 
the ancient Roman empire and the evils of his own age, in the 
determination of Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa to use only the actual 
texts of his authorities and to eschew elegant extracts. The 
examples might be multiplied from later times. On the other 
hand, historical criticism is naturally conservative and works 
within the limits of its subject matter and of accepted theories of 
the nature of things. Its vigour and boldness, and I may add, its 
occasional wildness, in our times are due to the influence of the 
natural sciences. And the reception given to it is due to that 
sense of enlargement which comes of the realisation that the 
history of man, as a thinking animal, occupies a minute period of 
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time on a tiny planet in an immeasurable universe. The higher 
criticism of our time began long before I was born, but the recep- 
tion of it as a matter of course, as a thing which no longer disturbs 
us, has occurred in the last fifty years. Happily, familiarity has 
shorn criticism of its terrors, and it has in its turn become the 
target of the informed common sense from which it originally 
sprang. Man, because he is a historically-minded animal, has 
refused to be thrown off his balance by its revelations. He has 
too much sense to be dominated by it. In the long run, he finds it 
easier to adjust his mind to the teaching of Copernicus and 
Newton and their illustrious successors than to any of the great 
explanations of history. European thought was guided for cen- 
turies by St. Augustine’s conception of history, and in our time 
civilisations have been shaken under the influence of Karl Marx. 
Theirs was a higher criticism indeed, and a criticism rooted, not in 
abstract speculation, but in the profound experiences of human 
life, yet neither St. Augustine nor Marx captured the spirit of man 
in the way that modern physics has captured it. 

At the same time, as we look back over the last fifty years, 
all of us must be conscious of the malaise or discomfort which 
oppresses the thoughtful study of history. The historical student, 
especially if he is also a teacher of history, has never been so 
conscious of the significance of his subject. He is convinced, and 
rightly, of its importance and is beset by a public eager to know 
what it is all about; yet he can give no clear answers. This, at 
any rate, is the impression, probably the strongest impression, 
left upon my own mind, as I reflect upon the movement of the last 
half-century, and a most uncomfortable impression it is. The 
main reason for it is the susceptibility of all of us, whether we are 
historical students or not, to the sense of inadequacy to which I 
have already referred. The old smooth generalisations do not 
seem to fit, and the effort to make new ones is so faltering. The 
spacious and cultivated ease of our predecessors is denied us, for 
the whole subject is in a state of constant flux. We can afford to 
accept so little without testing its accuracy. Interpretation has 
to wait on scholarship and scholarship has to avail itself of tenta- 
tive explanations. If we look around for aid, we find that every 
cognate study or type of reflection is in the same case as ours, 
while each presses upon us as it never did before. How pleasant 
it would be if we could just adopt as established truth a body of 
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accepted doctrine, like the Austinian view of sovereignty or the 
economic man of the old orthodox economists; or if we could 
afford to disregard, as outside our ken, the work in other fields. 
The sense of moving about in worlds not realised is so disturbing. 
And yet, I doubt if our discomfort would be so great, had we not 
during the last fifty years created a profession which stands in the 
sight of the world as the authority on history. We have turned 
history into a “ subject.” Throughout the schools and colleges 
of the land we have established a vested interest. We are 
expected, willingly or unwillingly, to speak with assurance about 
the most mysterious and most intimate problem that can engage 
the mind of man, the experience of man as a social being through- 
out the centuries. And we undertake to instil this lore into the 
minds of children from the age of 11+, not in the manner of 
Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather or of Little Arthur’s History of 
England, but as graduates who have studied the last word on the 
subject. No wonder that sometimes we feel rather uncomfortable. 

I wish to examine this situation more closely ; and to relax the 
tension a little. 

History is presented to children as a body oftruth. The better 
they know it the better citizens they will be. What is this body of 
truth? How is it known? Can anybody know an historical 
fact? If he tries to establish or even to verify a fact, he finds 
himself faced by a long elaborate process, so long and so elaborate 
that, at every turn, he has to cut it short by reliance on the work 
of others. The establishment of a fact is an achievement in 
deduction, and all of us derive our “ knowledge ” of history, 
regarded as a whole, at second, third, fourth, up to nth hand. 
Moreover, the history which we read, though based on facts, is, 
strictly speaking, not facts, but a series of accepted judgements, 
and what we call historical generalisations are judgements about 
judgements. Yet, as a subject of systematic instruction, whose 
results in the pupil’s mind are submitted to a hierarchy of tests by 
examination, it inevitably comes to be regarded as a body of 
objective truth, a sort of photograph of the past. The process of 
discovery and judgement is lost to view. If you analyse the 
meaning of the phrase, ‘“‘ I have done the Tudors,’’ you will agree, 
I think, that this is a fair statement. To do the Tudors in this 
way may or may not be an enlightening process, but as a pre- 
paration for life through the appropriation of truth it compares 
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very badly with the mastery of a language or the capacity to sail a 
boat. And yet a boy who understood the Tudor age would be a 
very remarkable boy indeed. He would have the wisdom of the 
ages. 

; I must not be misunderstood. I believe that, before a student 
tries to understand a historical subject, he ought to have firmly 
fixed in his mind a plan or chart of history, and I believe also that 
a child who has a sense of time and is interested in it can acquire 
and memorise such a plan, with outstanding dates and relief 
maps all complete. As I have said, most of the history which 
you and I know is this kind of history, and we cannot safely 
proceed without it; but it is not the understanding of history. 
Pictures and stories may give it life, but it is the alphabet, not the 
reading of history. It is a chart, not a photograph. And, for 
my part, I should not attempt to give formal instruction in class in 
anything more than this. I should take it very leisurely, never 
crowd it or rush it, and, above all, never philosophise about it ; 
but I should have a very good library, and encourage every boy 
who wanted to know more about anything to read for himself. I 
should have class tests in what I had taught, but no examinations, 
in the usual sense of the term, of any kind. And for boys from the 
ages of sixteen to eighteen I should do no work in class, but gather 
about me small groups for discussion. I should give opportunities 
for the exercise of the historical judgement. All this guidance, 
formal or informal, I should give in what, for the lack of a better 
word, I am going to call the hours of leisure. 

In short, history is not, in my view, a school subject in the 
sense that grammar and natural science are school subjects. I 
use the word grammar in the good old sense which survives in the 
term ‘“‘ grammar schools,” the art of speaking and writing with 
intellectual mastery in one’s own and other languages. By 
“natural science’? I mean the elementary knowledge of the 
world about us in terms of mathematical abstractions (physics) 
and of biological processes. These are school subjects both 
because they have become essential as a preparation for life, and 
because they are rarely mastered instinctively. History, and its 
kindred, economics, politics, art and literature are concerned with 
the life with which boys and girls should be prepared to cope. 
They should be in the school, but not of it. Man is a historical, 
political, creative animal. From his earliest years he should be 
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given leisure and opportunity to interest himself in his surround- 
ings and to exercise his creative gifts in art and literature. Our 
schools should provide drilling—systematic drilling—in a few 
things, leisure to expatiate in other things, and teachers and 
friends are needed both to drill boys and girls and to guide their 
leisure. You may think this Utopian, but it seems to me to be 
common sense. At any rate it is better than ‘“‘ doing the Tudors.” 
As I have gone so far, I will go farther. The greatest social virtue, 
it has been said, is consideration for others; and I should try so to 
staff, equip and manage my school that the hours of leisure could 
be passed in a spirit of mutual trust. Leisure and compulsion 
are incompatible. This also seems to me to be common sense. 
An interest in history is one of nature’s gifts, capable of infinite 
growth. If it begins in joy, it will end, not in tears, but in sweat. 
It cannot be injected. I should never force a boy to learn history. 
This is counsel of prudence, for compulsion, when applied to such 
subjects as history, invites evasion, and evasion is easy. Com- 
pulsion is a boomerang which returns in the shape of the soft 
option, and this is not fair to the universities which have to suffer 
from the search for soft options. What the history schools in our 
universities need is not the historical specialist but the well- 
drilled man or woman who has a mastery of English, Latin and 
French and wants to read history more than anything else in the 
world. 

This analysis of the discomfort which often afflicts us has so 
far led me to try to face the problem of the school and to plead 
for the isolation of well-ascertained and well-ordered facts without 
bothering, in the presentation of them, about the intellectual 
processes which the establishment and judgement of “ facts ” 
imply. I have suggested that the presentation should be spacious 
and leisurely, outside the compulsory drill of the curriculum, that 
the eagerness of the child to ask questions and use his mind should 
be fed and encouraged by the provision of good libraries and good 
advice, and that, after the period of presentation is over, the 
genuine interest in history should be stimulated by discussion ; 
finally, that there should be no examinations. If you still say 
that this is Utopian, I reply that I am taking a long view, and that 
it seems to be Utopian only because we regard the machinery of 
the existing system as fixed, although in truth it is a constantly 
changing affair of trial and error, contrived by educational 
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authorities and teachers during the last fifty years. I see the 
possibility of a state of things which, in current jargon, would be 
a teacher’s charter no less than a children’s charter. Teachers 
also need and should have leisure. There is no reason, for 
example, why teachers in our schools should not give us some of 
our best historians, scholars like J. E. Morris and half a dozen 
others, still living, whom I could name. What a relief it would be 
to have to prepare but the simplest of time-tables, syllabuses and 
tests and to have to mark no exercises at all! I can never under- 
stand why we all acquiesce so easily in the assumption that 
professors and dons should have the disposal of their time, and 
teachers in schools should not. The power to dispose of time is 
not the right to waste it, but an opportunity to use it and not be 
used by it. I feel this the more strongly because bad scholastic 
habits tend to spread to the universities. This, however, is 
another story. 

Now I leave the schools and turn to other forms of discomfort ; 
and first to what I will call the discomfort of the historical 
generalisation. 

Until the last fifty years I doubt if the problem of the historical 
generalisation caused much discomfort. It created some confu- 
sion, but not discomfort. The confusion was due to the fact that 


while some thinkers generalised in the light of wider conceptions 


about the place and behaviour of man in the universe, others 
generalised from the evidence at their disposal, and others, 
probably the majority, from a mixture of both. For reasons into 
which I need not enter here, the great Greek historians, notably 
Thucydides, had steeped themselves in cosmological, moral and 
psychological reflection, so that their acute and often profound 
generalisations were controlled, to a greater or less degree, by 
their philosophy of history. Thucydides, indeed, surpasses all 
his successors by the sheer intellectual ability with which he fuses 
generalisations drawn from close and direct observation with his 
deep convictions about the greater influences at work on man in 
history, whereas Polybius strikes a note more congenial to the 
modern mind in his pregnant observations about the ways in 
which man acts as a social being. It was not by chance that 
Thucydides opened Hobbes’s eyes to the significance of history, 
while Polybius gives Mr. Toynbee so much material. It was not 
by chance that Plutarch influenced the contemporaries of Mon- 
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taigne and Sir Francis Bacon. The deliberate and disciplined 
pursuit of historical generalisations which we find in. the great 
Italians, in Voltaire and in Gibbon, transmitted ways of thought 
derived from the pungent, direct, critical yet humane reflections 
upon human nature so common in the literature of their times, 
influenced as it was by ancient writers. The difference between 
this deliberate comment upon history and the more discursive 
observations which were fashionable between the age of Amneas 
Sylvius and the age of Goethe lies in the fact that the historians, 
as acute men of the world, allowed their reflections to play upon 
a mass of historical material. The reputation of Gibbon as one of 
the two or three greatest historians who have ever lived is the 
measure of the delight and satisfaction of the cultivated man as he 
surrenders himself to the finest expression of a new kind of art. 
There had been nothing like it before and there can be nothing like 
it again. One reason for the pleasure which it gave and continues 
to give is its confidence ; it seems to open the door to secrecies and 
at the same time to assure the reader that no more need be said. 
It suggests that history is written by scholars to be read by 
gentlemen. This quality in the older historians has helped later 
generations of scholars and readers to adjust themselves to the 
more scientific historical writing whose generalisations seek to 
reveal history to itself. I am thinking here of the kind of 
generalisations with which I was familiar as a boy and in my early 
manhood. I think of Guizot’s lectures on European civilisation, 
Maine’s Ancient Law, Ranke’s book on Latin and Teutonic 
peoples, Seeley’s Expansion of England, Bagehot’s English 
Constitution, Mahan’s book on the influence of sea-power in 
history, Warde-Fowler’s City State of the Greeks and Romans, 
W. P. Ker’s Epic and Romance, Dicey’s Law and Public Opinion ; 
books which kept pace with historical knowledge and explained it 
to itself, and were comfortable to the mind. Nowadays books of 
this kind, numerous though they are, are not guides to history in 
the same way. Since Graham Wallas wrote Human Nature and 
Politics, they have tended to fall into a separate class. They 
relate historical investigation, as we have known it, more deliber- 
ately to the new learning in the social sciences and anthropology, 
and in the history of art, literature and thought. They do not 
ease a burden, but call attention to an infinite complexity. They 
raise all sorts of doubts in our minds. We tend both to rebel 
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against the challenge which they throw out to us, and to lose our 
old sense of confidence. We are so busy, so harassed, yet so sure 
that our particular kind of history has its own validity, that we 
are inclined to resent the intrusion, while we have an uneasy 
feeling that we could learn much from the intruders. In a word, 
we have a sense of discomfort. 

Fifty years ago the enlargement of history stimulated rather 
than perplexed its students. Since the eighteenth century they 
had welcomed Voltaire, Montesquieu, Adam Smith, Buckle, 
Lecky, Burckhardt—I mention only a few well-known names— 
and had been unruffled by or disregarded the philosophics of 
history. Only Karl Marx had succeeded in troubling the 
Gibbonian tradition, and he had annoyed, not disturbed, the 
historians. The emergence of history as a “ subject ”’ created a 
new situation. It gave poignancy to that venerable problem 
“Ts history a science or an art? ’’, and insistence to the demand 
for clear-cut statements of cause and effect. Moreover, the 
growth of political and social unrest in a contracting, troubled 
and mechanised world intensified the desire for certainty. If 
history is a science, how is it to be interpreted? If it is an art, 
what are its lessons? The cry arose “ We do not want isolated 
facts or amusement or desultory reflection; we want to know 
what it is all about and how it can help us. If you can’t tell us 
this, what use are you and your pretentious subject ?’’ And how 
various the answers have been. Some scholars have retreated 
into their laboratories and repudiate any responsibility. Here 
are the facts, say they; make of them what you like. It is a 
delight to establish them, but what you do with them is not our 
concern. Others, especially in America, talk as though the 
incessant pursuit of historical information were in itself a solution 
ofour problem. They try to lift themselves by their own shoulder- 
straps, and suppose that their pattern of cause and effect reflects 
the mind of the Creator, an illusion which has provoked one 
distinguished American scholar, Carl Becker, to the caustic 
comment, “‘ Hoping to find something without looking for it, 
expecting to obtain final answers to life’s riddle by resolutely 
refusing to ask questions—it was surely the most romantic species 
of realism yet invented, the oddest attempt ever made to get 
something for nothing.’’ Some, like the late Flinders Petrie, go 
to the other extreme and deny that the concerns of man are any 
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measure of the real value of a subject. ‘‘ Government is of great 
concern, but of little import.”” Some refuse to admit that history 
reveals any patterns at all; there is neither concern nor import, 
neither cause nor effect. Tolstoi and the logical positivists join 
hands. There are no lessons of history. Some, on the contrary, 
insist that only the lessons of history matter, but do not agree 
about the lessons. One says that history is material for the 
ethnologist, the psychologist, the statistician—they will teach its 
lessons in the form of laws of human behaviour ; another says that 
history provides its own lessons in the rise and fall of peoples and 
civilisations and in the lives of great men. 

I wish to suggest that the Historical Association might do 
something to allay the discomfort which I have tried to analyse. 
Much of it is unreal, due to overstrain, professional seriousness and 
the wrong kind of specialisation. After all has been said, we are . 
still quite safe. Nobody can abolish the past. No power on earth 
can stop man being interested in himself and his forbears. More 
leisure for quiet study and reflection, a frank and humble admission 
that all historical generalisation is an aid to the further pursuit of 
truth, not the knowledge acquired by a learned class, study of the 
past in the light of the wider experience of mankind, would make 
a lot of difference. If you say that these are commonplaces, I 
gladly agree, but add that my repetition of them is provoked by a 
tendency to overtax both teachers and pupils, an implication that 
history is so much lore to be displayed, and a belief that the study 
of a special theme can solve its own mysteries. The Association, 
in my view, should set itself resolutely against every illusion of the 
kind. It should do much more than this. Resisting all tempta- 
tion to apologetic self-assertion, it should range itself beside every 
interest similar to its own. It should believe in the highest 
traditions of its subject, as science, art and craft. The best, the 
only profitable way to study history for its own sake—and who 
does not, if he loves history 1—is to choose the significant things as 
objects of study. We can best maintain the validity of our own 
modes of thought, political, ecclesiastical, economic, social, 
military, by free and unhurried recognition of the help which 
others, who regard humanity from other points of view, can give. 
Our generalisations clear the way to thought, they are not ultima- 
tums; they are provisional bases for discussion in which anybody 
can join. The greatest enemy of truth is the self-contained 
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category of thought. In this sense Tolstoi was right when he said 
“Once admit that human life can be guided by reason, and all 
possibility of life is annihilated.” I wish that this Association 
would organise learned conferences on great themes and, in doing 
so, associate with itself the scholars who are best able to advance 
our comprehension of them, whether they are historians in our 
sense or not. The new regius professor at Cambridge once wrote 
a little book with the title Science and Social Welfare in the Age of 
Newton. Since I began to study history, themes of this kind have 
acquired reality. Attention to them would do far more to 
stimulate and encourage us as students and teachers than all our 
discussions on curricula, methods of teaching, and the like. 

There is one last cause of discomfort—the most insidious of all. 
It is the perverted realism which can be fostered, especially among 
city-dwellers, by devotion to facts and generalisations from facts. 
This can make the study of man inhuman. It can divide us from 
the very thing which makes our study worth while, and turn the 
lessons of history into a dreary code. ‘‘ Two things fill the mind 
with ever increasing admiration and awe . . . the starry heavens 
above and the moral law within.” These well-known words 
point to the deepest and most ineradicable experiences of man 
throughout the ages, his joys and his sorrows, his failures and his 
success. And nobody can forget them more easily than the 
historian, as he plays with his puppets and his statistics. I do not 
wish to say more; but I will close this address by recalling to your 
minds the early experiences of the greatest Englishwoman of our 
time. 

In 1885 a young woman, twenty-five years of age, was making 
up her mind about the great issues of life and the way in which she 
should direct her own life. She had lived in London society, and 
had no academic ties whatsoever, but she had worked out for 
herself the relation between history and contemporary social 
problems. She had broken away from the influence of her friend 
Herbert Spencer. ‘ He irritates me,” so Beatrice Potter wrote in 
her diary, ‘‘ by trying to palm off illustrations as data; by tran- 
scribing biological laws into the terms of social facts, and then 
reasoning from them as social laws, . . . I will keep my own mind 
from theorising about society. . . . One needs more knowledge of 
antecedent facts. ... For instance, a general knowledge of 
English history, with a due proportion of ‘ setting’ from other 
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contemporary history; a special knowledge of the state of the 
working man in the different periods of our history, and of the laws 
regulating commerce and industry; the growth of industria] 
organisation and of its rival organisation ; influence of religion in 
determining political and social action; rise and fall of various 
religious sects with the peculiar activities belonging to them; the 
difference of race in the working-class communities; the growth 
of towns and the occupations necessitated by these, and the 
reaction of these occupations on the minds and bodies of the 
people; the formation and dissolution of classes, with their | 
peculiar habits of body and mind. There is a study for a life- | 
time.” I may add that it is a very fair forecast of the development | 
of historical work in my lifetime, in ancient, medieval and modern | 
social history alike. And here are Mrs. Webb’s matured reflec- 
tions upon the attitude of the historian to life : 

“How things happen!” mocks the Ego that denies, “ but 
that does not settle what ought to happen.” 

“ I thought I told you long ago,”’ calmly answers the Ego that 
affirms, “that with regard to the purpose of life, science is and 
must remain bankrupt; and the men of science of to-day know it. 
. . - How each of us determines our scale of value no one knows, | 
For my own part, I find it best to live ‘ as if’ the soul of man were 
in communion with a superhuman force which makes for righteous- 
ness. Like our understanding of nature through observation and 
reasoning, this communion with the spirit of love at work in the 
universe will be intermittent and incomplete and it will frequently 
failus. But a failure to know, and the fall from grace, is the way | 
of all flesh.” | 

I leave these words with you as a New Year’s message. 

F, M. Powicke. 
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THE TURBULENT CAREER OF SIR HENRY DE 
BODRUGAN 


os 


Two years after Edward IV had successfully re-established 
himself upon the throne with the victories of Barnet and Tewkes- 
bury, his enemies found a last focus of resistance in Cornwall. 
The Earl of Oxford, who had escaped from the field of Barnet 
with his companion, Viscount Beaumont, and had since been 
abroad in the Channel looking for an opportunity for a descent 
upon the coast, suddenly made for St. Michael’s Mount. He 
had some eighty men with him, including his three brothers and 
Beaumont; such a small force could hardly be dangerous, but 
they were welcomed and, according to Warkworth, “had right 
good cheer of the commons, etc.” 4 They took possession of 
the Mount on the morrow of Michaelmas 1473, at the very time 
when Edward was occupied by his brother Clarence’s disloyalty. 
On 27 October he issued a commission to Sir John Arundell 
[of Trerice] and a large body of the Cornish gentry, among whom 
Henry Bodrugan was a leading figure, to array the county and 
if necessary the adjoining counties, and reduce the Mount.? 

But the siege did not go according to plan. We learn from 
Carew a century later that Sir John Arundell was killed in a 
skirmish on the sands; and he tells a characteristic Cornish 
story which came down in the family from that time. “It is 
received by tradition that Sir John Arundell was forewarned by 
a wot not what calker how he should be slain on the sands. For 
avoiding which encounter he always shunned Efford and dwelt 
at Trerice, another of his houses. But as the proverb saith, 
Fata viam invenient, and as experience teacheth men’s curiosity, 
Fato viam sternit. It happened that what time the Earl of 
Oxford surprised St. Michael’s Mount by policy, and kept the 
same by strong hand, this Sir John Arundell was sheriff of Corn- 
wall, wherethrough upon duty of his office and commandment 
from the Prince, he marched thither with posse comitatus to 
besiege it; and there in a skirmish on the sands, which divide 
the Mount from the continent, he fulfilled the effect of the prophecy 


! Warkworth’s Chronicle (Camden Society), 26, 
® Cal, Pat, Rolls, 1467-277, p. 399, 
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with the loss of his life, and in the said Mount’s chapel lieth 
buried.” } 

After this untoward event the command devolved upon 
Bodrugan, who proceeded to play a curious independent game. 
It was Mid afterwards that he used the King’s commission to 
“‘ assess the people of the shire to great notable sums ” and con- 
verted them to his own use.? Certainly he does not appear to 
have been anxious to bring the siege, profitable as it was to him- 
self, to an end. There were skirmishes in which Oxford took a 
few prisoners, and one in which he was wounded in the face by 
an arrow; but still more there were parleys—perhaps Bodrugan 
had a tacit understanding with the Earl, for he allowed him to 
revictual the Mount and gather in an abundance of supplies. A 
whole month passed and the siege advanced no farther. The 
King issued a new commission granting power to offer pardon 
to every man in the Mount, except the Earl, his brothers and 
Beaumont; and transferred the command to the new sheriff, 
John Fortescue, though he did not dare to leave out the capricious 
and locally powerful Bodrugan.* There ensued “ great divisions ” 
between these two: but the siege was pressed, there were various 
encounters, followed by truces, in which Fortescue made great 
use of the royal offer of pardon among Oxford’s men. At the 
same time the King took order for reinforcements of men and 
ordnance to be sent, and commissioned several ships, the Garce, 
the Garican, the Christopher and the Mary of Calais to transport 
the men and cut off the Mount by sea. Oxford was looking for 
aid to the King of France, to whom he had dispatched his brother, 
Richard de Vere, under Bodrugan’s nose. 

From 23 December the siege began in earnest. But Oxford 
would have been able to hold out much longer if it had not been 
for the power of pardon with which Fortescue was armed. As 
help from abroad failed to arrive, one by one Oxford’s men were 
secretly won over, until there remained only eight or nine whom 
he could rely on. It was impossible to fight in such conditions, 
and Oxford sued for pardon. It was granted him, and all others 
in the Mount except Beaumont and Richard Lannarth; and on 
15 February he surrendered, though Fortescue found, on entering, 


1 Carew, Survey of Cornwall (ed. 1769), p. 118-119. 
2 Rolls Parliament, yi, 133 foll. 
* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1467-77, p. 418. 
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that the defenders, far from being reduced to extremity, had 
“ victual enough till Midsummer after.” } 

According to tradition, Edward attributed the dilatoriness of 
the siege to the disloyalty of the Cornish, and was wont to say 
that he looked upon Cornwall as “‘ the back-door of rebellion.” 2 

It was in these circumstances, and just at this time, that the 
variegated and hectic career of Henry Bodrugan reached a climax 
in a series of depredations and oppressions upon the smaller 
fry. We hear of one of them, an attack upon Polwhele and a 
threat to burn the house down, carried out under Bodrugan’s 
orders by John Cardigan of Tregony, “ accompanied by divers 
rebels, late servants to John, Earl of Oxford not yet reconciled 
to your grace”: which shows the terms Bodrugan was upon 
with some of the freebooters who held the Mount. But his whole 
career in Cornwall was so symptomatic of what was going on on a 
larger scale elsewhere with greater personages, that it is worth 
investigating; the more so since there is no account of him in 
the Dictionary of National Biography. 

Bodrugan was the last of his line. The family had been a 
leading one in mid-Cornwall throughout the Middle Ages. The 
young Henry succeeded to his estates, after a minority in which 
they were in the hands of the Crown’s grantees, in 1447.4 A few 
years later we find his name frequently upon commissions to 
investigate piracy cases, usually in connection with Fowey, 
which was so much to the fore in this respect, upon commissions 
of array, to muster archers—in short, he was taking an increasing 
part in the affairs of the county. In June 1460 order was sent 
by the Council to arrest Bodrugan and bring him before them to 
answer certain charges. Whatever they were, he was rehabili- 
tated upon Edward IV’s accession; for in March 1461 he was 
appointed to a commission to arrest John Arundell, John Trevelyan 
and other Lancastrians in insurrection in the county. He was 
appointed on several further piracy commissions; and then in 
1465 was himself charged with laying an ambush at Lostwithiel 
for Richard Tomyow, a tin merchant, and carrying off 100 pieces 
of white tin.? We learn next that his wife’s son John, who went 

! Warkworth’s Chronicle, p. 27. 

® Blake, Journal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall (1915), p. 55. 

® Rolls. Parlt., v1, 133 foll. 

* Cal, Pat, Rolls, 1446-52, p. 126. ® Ibid., 1452-1461, p. 609. 

* Ibid., 1461-1467, p. 28. ? Ibid., p. 488. 
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by the name of Beaumont, her first husband, was proved a bastard. 
He was, in fact, Bodrugan’s son; he was brought up at Bodrugan, 
the great farm on the cliffs between Mevagissey and the Dodman, 
and became a partner in his father’s later misdeeds. In October 
1467 Bodrugan received a general pardon for his offences.” 

During Edward IV’s exile and the period of Warwick’s rule, 
1470-1, Bodrugan was not named in the commissions of the 
peace; he had definitely Yorkist sympathies. With Edward’s 
return to power he reappears in local administration. Next, in 
1472, he was in the Fleet for a debt owed to Anne, Lady Neville, 
and for denying two recognisances of his to Alured Cornburgh ; 
two Cornish friends, John Penlyne and Richard Bonython, went 
bail for him, and he was pardoned of his outlawry.? From now 
on he went wild, and there is a whole series of charges laid against 
him and his retainers, accomplices and servants. 

Thomas Nevill complained that he had spent £100 in working 
a mine called the Cleker and wrought it to a depth of twelve 
fathoms before coming to its ‘‘ proper beam, which found and the 
likelihood of the avail thereof being perceived by Henry Bodrugan, 
esquire, and Richard Bonython, gentleman,” they seized the 
work by force, parted the ore between them and their companions, 
and took £40 worth of tin stuff.‘ Nevill petitioned Parliament 
that he could obtain no remedy at common law, “for if any 
person would sue the law against the said Henry and Richard, 
or against any of their servants, anon they should be murdered 
and slain, and utterly robbed and despoiled of all their goods, 
so that no man dare sue, nor any man pass against the said 
Henry and Richard or their servants within the said county, 
whereby the said county is as lawless and like to be utterly 
destroyed.” 

James Trefusis complained that on the Feast of Pentecost, 
in this same year 1473, Bodrugan had made a forcible entry into 
his house, and taken away goods, chattels and horses to the value 
of £40; and that on 20 June he had entered a ship of Trefusis’s, 
the Bride of Feock, and taken 40 marks worth of stuff thence, 
while the latter dare not attempt any suit against Bodrugan 
“for doubt of death.” A memorandum is appended to the 
petition, of the goods taken, the three horses, sixteen kine, a bull 


1 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1461-1467, p. 539. 2 Ibid., p. 526. 
® Ibid., 1467-77, p. 362. * Rolls Parlt., vt, 133 foll. 
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and two calves, two coarse girdles, harnessed with silver and 
gilt, a pair of beads of coral, gauds of silver and gilt, five gold 
rings, the brass pots and pans; all suggesting the economy of 
a small country gentleman’s household of the late fifteenth 
century. 

John Arundell, John Penpons, William Carnsew, Otis Philip, 
had similar complaints to make of their houses forcibly entered 
and goods carried off. They cited a piratical exploit in addition, 
stating that on the vigil of Holy Trinity, Bodrugan had set to 
sea two carvels, the Mary Bodrugan and the Barbara of Fowey, 
which he had victualled and manned with his servants. They 
met a Breton carvel of 50 tons, chased her into St. Ives, and 
there spoiled her of wine and cloth worth 300 marks, slew one of 
the Bretons and kept the rest in prison. On the Tuesday follow- 
ing, Bodrugan received his men and a great part of the goods 
at Bodrugan. At various dates he had broken into the houses 
of the complainants, who annexed schedules of their goods taken : 
feather beds, counterpanes of arras, pillows and bolsters, wheat 
and hay, silver cups, spoons, girdles. At Polwhele, Otis Philip 
complained, Bodrugan’s servants had environed the house with 
fire and threatened to burn it with him in it. Further, they 
petitioned Parliament, ‘it is openly known in the said shire 
that the said Henry Bodrugan, not doubting God, nor the dread- 
ful censures of the Church, without any authority spiritual .. . 
taketh upon him to prove testaments of the people there, both 
of people of great substance of goods and others, to change their 
last wills damnably, take yearly great sums of goods and also 
to commit the administration of like persons dying testate and 
intestate at his pleasure, and seizeth and taketh by colour thereof 
all goods and chattels of such persons so dying, and then to his 
own use taketh and converteth to the worst example that may be.” 

On these various accounts proclamation against Bodrugan 
was made by the Sheriff at Launceston; but he appeared neither 
there nor at Westminster to answer the indictments against 
him. So, by default, for his felony his lands were declared 
forfeit for life; and he was attainted. A commission was sent 
down for his and his servants’ arrest. Next year, January 1475, 
a petition was exhibited in Parliament on behalf of him and 
Bonython.t Their case was very plausibly put in the matter 


1 Rolls Parlt., v1, 133 foll. 
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of Nevill’s mine; they said that they had only intermeddled 
as J.P.s at the request of certain poor men, tenants of the Duchy, 
who “at their cost first digged the mine from the grass root 
till they had found the proper beam thereof”; and that they 
were only restoring these men to their rights. They besought 
Parliament to consider that by the Act of Attainder they and 
their heirs were disabled; that Bodrugan’s wife (his second), 
Margaret Viscountess Lisle, “which is a great estate of this 
realm,”’ had by the Act lost her dower both of Bodrugan’s and of 
her own lands, and had nothing to live by. We do not know 
by what arguments, or rather what influences, Parliament was 
affected, but the attainder was reversed; and on 18 April, on 
the creation of Prince Edward as Prince of Wales, Bodrugan was 
knighted.? 

Next year he was in trouble again. On 1 May 1476 he re- 
ceived a pardon of outlawry for not appearing to answer a debt 
of £150 18s. 7d., to Nicholas Mills, citizen and tailor of London.” 
It was a large sum in the currency of the time; no doubt it meant 
that Bodrugan and his wife made a brave show in London at the 
time of his being knighted. He was in debt again two years later 
to Sir Philip Courtenay for £200; to which he had not answered, 
was outlawed and again pardoned.* It would seem that much 
of Bodrugan’s troubles—and it was characteristic of the time— 
was due to over-spending himself, in ostentation, over-hospitable 
living, keeping a band of dependents and retainers. Meanwhile, 
in 1477, John Beaumont received a general pardon. In June 
1480 Sir Henry was granted a general pardon for all offences 
committed up to 6 July last;* two years later he successfully 
petitioned for the exemplification of his letters patent of pardon, 
the originals having been, very characteristically, lost.® 

From now on, during the remainder of Edward IV’s and 
Richard III's reigns, Bodrugan had things very much his own 
way in Cornwall. He was a tried Yorkist, and that is a sufficient 
explanation of his having been let off so lightly. He was during 
these years the most powerful person in the county; his name 
appears at the head of all the commissions directed to inquire 
into piracy cases, commissions of array, to assess subsidies and 


4 Shaw, Knights of England, 1, 136. ® Cal. Pat, Rolls, 1467-77, p. 676. 
* Ibid., 1476-86, p. 81, ‘ Ibid., p, 48, 
* Lhid., p. 280. * Ibid., p. 314, 
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appoint collectors; he was in all the commissions of peace from 
1477 to 1484.1. Sir Henry went on his way as before. We 
find new evidences of his little ways among the petitions to the 
Prince’s Council.? Philip Wise of St. Austell, a tenant of the 
Duchy manor of Tewington, complained that Sir Henry pretended 
a title to his holding, and distrained upon him for a relief which 
he said was due to him; Wise also complained that he had a 
mine-work with thirty persons working upon it, but that they 
dare not occupy it for fear of bodily hurt from Bodrugan and 
his servants. Bodrugan’s defence was that the disputed claim 
was a matter determinable at common law. In all his disputes 
Bodrugan showed a not unnatural affection for the processes 
of common law: no doubt he had the twelve men of the jury 
under his thumb. It gives one the background to the passing 
of Henry VII’s Star Chamber Act, with its summary way of 
dealing with over-mighty subjects like Bodrugan. At the same 
time, there may have been something in his defence that he was 
interposing on behalf of poor men, as against middle men, their 
employers and the small gentry. That was rather the Yorkist 
line, as against the Lancastrian; and it was the success of the 
Tudors that they continued the Yorkist tradition of effective 
government, and the protection of small people, rather than the 
Lancastrian. It has to be remembered, too, that Bodrugan left 
a popular memory behind him in Cornish tradition. 

There were, however, other petitions against him from Duchy 
tenants. Nicholas Roche charged Bodrugan with entering his 
holding, ‘‘ accompanied by a great company of people arrayed 
in manner of war, with bows, bills, swords,’ ete., and carrying 
away sixty beasts, and thereafter took the rents and profits, 
with all toll tin, for the past two years.‘ Bodrugan claimed that 
the lands were part of his father’s inheritance, but asked for time 
to prepare his defence. Another petitioner claimed that Bodrugan 
had distrained upon him for more rent than was due, and then 
put him out of his holding, making him forfeit the lease. There 
was another petition from Bodrugan himself regarding the manors 
of Restronguet, Tremodret and Trevylyn which he held of the 
Duchy. He claimed that he held them by six and a half 


' Cal, Pat, Rolla, 1476-85, p, 556, 
® Ancient Petitions, Addenda: Special Collections 6 (P.R.O.). 
§ Jbid., File 344, 1278, 4 Jbid,, BR 1270. * Sbid,, H 1280, * Tdid., BE 128). 
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knights’ services, not fifteen, as the Duchy officials said, who 
wanted him to pay a large relief upon his resettling these manors 
on his marriage to Viscountess Lisle. Since the Sheriff would 
make no deliverance of the manors contrary to the command 
of the Chancellor of the Duchy, and Sir Henry felt that his 
“refusal would encourage others to repugn,” he had bound 
himself to pay £50 relief, and now appealed to the Council to 
discharge him of payment. It certainly looks as if finance were 
at the bottom of Bodrugan’s troubles, as of many other great 
personages in this period; though there must have been other 
factors in his turbulent restlessness—his character, the early 
death of his father leaving him a minor, the failure of either of 
his marriages to produce an heir, the unquietness of the time. 
Bodrugan’s career comes to an end in a haze of picturesque 
stories as they have come down in Cornish tradition, from which 
it is now possible to disentangle the facts.1 Moreover, there is 
usually something in tradition: in this case, in the part which 
Edgcumbe and Trevanion had in bringing him down. The older 
Cornish histories speak of Bodrugan fighting on the side of 
Richard III at Bosworth field, and of his escaping afterwards 
into Cornwall.2_ There is no evidence of this, nor is it probable. 
He is more likely to have lain low in Cornwall; for after Henry’s 
accession, in February 1486, he was named, along with the Earl 
of Devon, Sir Robert Willoughby, Sir John Halliwell, Sir John 
Treffry and other triumphant Lancastrians, to serve on yet 
another Fowey case of piracy.* But it was his last. Sir Henry 
had been too closely associated with Yorkist rule, and too well 
rewarded by it, to feel comfortable under that of Henry VII, 
with his former enemies now in the ascendant. The tradition 
is that at the time of Buckingham’s conspiracy against Richard 
III, Bodrugan had taken the lead in the pursuit of Richard 
Edgcumbe. Carew tells the story which had come down in the 
Edgeumbe family, how Edgcumbe was driven to hide in the 
thick woods at Cotehele overlooking the gorge of the Tamar; 
“which extremity taught him a sudden policy, to put a stone 
in his cap and tumble the same into the water, while these rangers 


1 The following paragraphs are, with some changes, taken from my Z'udor 
Cornwall. 

2 Cf. Davies Gilbert, founded on Hals and Tonkin MSS, histories, Parochial 
History of Cornwall, 11, 108. 
* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1485-94, p. 105. 
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were fast at his heels, who looking down after the noise and seeing 
his cap swimming thereon, supposed that he had desperately 
drowned himself, gave over their further hunting and left him 
liberty to shift away and ship over into Brittany ”’ ; 1 from which 
he returned, of course, with Henry. For his services.to Richard 
III, Bodrugan was rewarded with the manors of Trelawne and 
Tywardreath.? 

When Henry VII came to rule, it was then Edgcumbe’s turn, 
and he was in a very powerful position, one of the chief agents 
in executing the King’s policy. By 1487 Bodrugan’s discontent 
with the new régime had betrayed itself. There is no evidence 
that he was with the Earl of Lincoln at the battle of Stoke, as 
has been said;* nor is he charged with having been there in his 
subsequent attainder. But on 8 February 1487 a commission 
was granted to Sir Richard Edgcumbe to arrest Bodrugan and 
Beaumont and other rebels, “‘ who have withdrawn themselves 
into private places in the counties of Devon and Cornwall and 
stir up sedition.””* Edgcumbe must have leaped at the chance 
of getting his own back. The story is that Bodrugan slipped 
away out of his house to the cliffs nearby, where there was a 
boat waiting for him: “as soon therefore as he came to the cliff 
above an hundred feet high, he leaped down into the sea upon a 
little grassy island there without much hurt or damage, where 
instantly a boat which he had prepared in the cove attended 
him there, which transported him to a ship that carried him into 
France, which astonishing fact and place is to this day well 
known and remembered by the name of Henry Bodrugan’s leap 
or jump.”’® 

However that may be, Bodrugan and his son certainly left 
the country; and that may well have been their manner of 
leaving. They went to Ireland; on 9 November 1487 an Act 
of attainder was passed against them and their lands were de- 
clared forfeit.6 In the Act they were charged with imagining 
and compassing the death of the King, in company with the Earl 
of Lincoln there. But in a Star-Chamber case of the next reign, 
John Reskymer and Richard Antron, heirs to the Bodrugan 


1 Carew, p. 114. * Harleian MS. 433, p. 1616. 

® Cf. Blake, Journal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall (1915), p. 64. 

* Cal, Pat, Rolls, 1485-94, p. 179. 5 Davies Gilbert, op. cit., p. 108. 

@ Rolls Parlt, vi, 397; for Beaumont inheritance, v. Maclean, Trigg Minor, 
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inheritance, state that Sir Henry “departed into Ireland to a 
kinsman of his when he soon afterwards there deceased’; but 
that he “was never in company with the said Earl, nor never 
spake with him, nor never sent him message by writing, nor none 
otherwise, nor never committed treason.” } 

It is a likely enough story. Perhaps the old man—he must 
have been over sixty—had had enough. His wife, Viscountess 
Lisle, had died before him. Early in 1486 he had tried to put 
himself right with Sir Robert Willoughby, a leading supporter 
of Henry VII in the west, by granting him his manor of Trethewe 
after his death.2 Upon his attainder the Willoughbys took the 
rents and profits of it anyhow, and afterwards bought it outright. 
It was a good time for those on the right side. Trevanion, for 
his part, got the manors of Restronguet and Newham.‘ After 
various payments made to Hugh Oldham, Walter Smert, citizen 
and skinner of London, and others to whom Bodrugan was in 
debt,® the bulk of his manors, Bodrugan, Tregrehan, Tremodret 
and many others, were granted on 26 April 1488 to Sir Richard 
Edgceumbe.* A junior branch of the Edgcumbes came to inhabit 
Sir Henry’s house out on the cliffs near Chapel Point, and were 
buried in his parish church at St. Goran. It is through the 
inquisition taken on the death of Sir Richard Edgcumbe that we 
learn the details of the economy of Bodrugan as it was in Sir 
Henry’s time, his reeve’s accounts: the forty-one kine, eighteen 
oxen, the calves and heifers, the dutiful payments for blessed 
wax, to the brethren of St. John of Rhodes or St. John of Acre, 
which suggest those last, lingering days of the middle ages.’ 


A. L. Rowse. 

1 Star Chamber Proc. Henry VIII 23/305. 

* Cal. Ingtns. post mortem, Henry VII, 1, 872. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1494-1509, p. 503. 

* Ibid., p. 350. 5 Rolls Parlt, v1, 400. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1485-94, p. 224. There was an annuity charged upon 
them to Sir Thomas Lovell; this was later extinguished and the Edgcumbes 
entered into entire possession. 

7 Henderson MS., xxv. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND NAPOLEON, 1814-151 


NAPoLEON’s two abdications, the first at Fontainebleau, 
11 April, signed by the Emperor, 13 April 1814, the second at 
Paris, 23 June 1815, after his rapid return from defeat at Waterloo 
were, as Lord Liverpool correctly pointed out in the House of 
Lords, ‘“‘ not merely a British but a European question.” In fact, 
as Prof. C. K. Webster states in his masterly survey of British and 
European policy ? both abdications raised “‘a thorny and legal 
problem to solve, and the solution has been a theme of historians 
and others ever since,” a problem, one is tempted to observe, not 
irrelevant to, or fundamentally different from, problems that 


1 AuTHoRITIES. In order not to stud the text with footnotes, I cite here the 
main sources for the subject : 


I. Original. Castlereagh, correspondence (vol. x); Wellington, Suppl. 
Despatches, vol. x1; C. D. Yonge, Life of Liverpool (vol. 1); Twiss, Life of Lord 
Eldon, vol. 11; Holland, Foreign Reminiscences and Further Memoirs of the Whig 
Party, 1807-21; Hist, MSS.Comm: Bathurst MSS., vol 76 (1923); Earl of Kerry, 
The First Napoleon (Bowood MSS.), (1925); British Diplomacy, 1813-18135 (select. 
documents ed. C. K. Webster); Parliamentary Debates, vols. XXx—XXXV; 
Statutes at Large for 1816. 

II. Secondary. None of the big biographies of Napoleon—e.g., Holland Rose, 
Fournier, Houssaye, Masson, Bainville, to Tarlé (the most recent, 1938)—deals 
adequately with the problem, which in many cases is ignored; nor is it treated 
in Alison’s and Thiers’ larger general histories of the period; nor by Parisot and 
Charléty in Lavisse’s History of France. The one writer who analyses (briefly) 
the problem is J. R. Seeley, A Short History of Napoleon (1886), now out of print, 
the book being an extended version of a famous article in the 9th ed. of the 
Encyclopaedia Brittanica. Prof. C. K. Webster’s Foreign Policy of Castlereagh, 
1813-15 is indispensable, as based on an exhaustive study of British and foreign 
original sources, supplementing his survey chapter in the Cambridge History of 
British Foreign Policy, vol. 1. The literature of St. Helena is enormous, but is 
mainly concerned with Napoleon’s life there after his arrival in October 1815, 
and is not very trustworthy on July-August 1815, The two best books, in 
information, are: Norwood Young, Napoleon in Exile—St. Helena, vol. 1, (1915), 
and O. Aubrey, St. Helena, Eng. trans. (1937), who claims to be (but is not) more 
accurate, comprehensive and impartial than any previous writer; Young is the 
more accurate. I have failed to find either in the mid-Victorian or the later 
authoritative treatises on international law any real discussion of the problem 
involved in Napoleon's detention. The only contribution by a competent lawyer 
that I have found is an article by (the late) Prof. Hales Bellot in the Law Quarterly 
Review, vol. xxx1x (1923), written, I infer, before the Eldon letters in the Bathurst 
MSS. (referred to above) had been published. How perplexed the big lawyers of 
1815 were can be seen in Eldon’s letters, and it is a great pity that, as far as I can 
discover, Lord Stowell’s judgment can only be inferred from his brother, Lord 
Eldon’s, letters, who disagreed (at length) with it. 

* Foreign Policy of Castlereagh, 1813-15. 
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Great Britain and the Allies of 1944 may have to face before very 
long. History may or may not repeat itself, but it only too often 
confronts a coalition at the end of a great war with issues, affecting 
leading enemy individuals, in which policy and law are inextric- 
ably intertwined and in which the interpretation of law influences 
policy, and the decisions on policy may result in having “ to make 
law.” The treatment of Napoléon alike in 1814 and in 1815 
could not be separated from the settlement of France, indeed of 
the whole of Europe, and the intertwined issues throw an illumina- 
ting light on the differing views of the allies, and particularly on 
the principles of British policy as held by the four British Ministers 
mainly concerned: Liverpool, the Prime Minister; Bathurst, 
the Secretary for War and the Colonies; Wellington, ambassador 
and Commander-in-Chief; and, above all, Castlereagh, Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs and ambassador. Melville, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, played a subordinate part, and the other members 
of the British cabinet were generally, in the critical months in 
both years, not in London, but scattered in their country houses, 
and apparently acquiesced in what Liverpool, Wellington and 
Castlereagh agreed must be done. Nor, as far as I can discover, 
did the Prince Regent (later George IV) either initiate, or dissent 
from, the decisions of “‘ his confidential servants.” 

The British part of the drama from March 1814 to October 
1815, with its imposing catastrophes, restorations, reversals and 
final tragic crash and clearing of the world-stage in which Napo- 
Jéon had been the central figure—a combination of forces which 
seems to have inspired the cosmic philosophy of Hardy’s 
“ Dynasts ’’—breaks naturally into two chapters, the first from 
the Treaty of Fontainebleau to the landing of Napoléon from 
Elba at Fréjus on 1 March 1815; the second from the restoration 
of a “ liberal ”’ empire, and the Declaration of the Allies at Vienna 
of 13 March to the landing of Napoléon in H.M.S. Northumberland 
at St. Helena on 15 October, exactly ten years, less six days, since 
Trafalgar, in which the British ship had taken part. 

The restoration of the Bourbons to the vacant imperial throne 
had been mainly the work of Talleyrand; the Treaty of Fon- 
tainebleau was mainly the work of Alexander I, who imposed it 
on the Allies. Castlereagh in March 1814 was in London, and 
both he and Liverpool had been warned by Sir C. Stewart of 
serious objections to the draft treaty, and when he hurried across 
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to Paris in April, he objected even more strongly than Stewart to 
the terms laid down by the Tsar. Briefly, the treaty was based on 
Napoléon’s renunciation of the imperial crown of France and of 
the royal crown of Italy for himself and his heirs; in compensation 
he was given in full sovereignty the island of Elba, while he retained 
the title of Emperor. The ex-Empress Marie Louise was provided 
with the principalities of Piacenza, Guastalla and Parma, and her 
infant son, “ the King of Rome,”’ who with his mother were not to 
accompany Napoléon to Elba, was to become Prince of Parma. 
In addition, the Emperor at Elba was given annually two million 
francs of rentes, charged on the French Treasury, allowed to have 
one battalion of the Guard and other military and civil staff for 
the government of Elba, and full pensions were also allocated to 
members of Napoléon’s family. Elba, which had been a sub- 
Prefecture in the “Grand Empire Frangais,”’ was thus definitely 
separated both from France and Italy and established as an 
independent sovereignty under Napoléon’s rule. Castlereagh was 
strongly opposed to this solution of the problem, but he found 
that Austria and Prussia, under the Tsar’s pressure, together with 
the restored Bourbons, whom Alexander cordially disliked, had 
agreed, and that a drastic revision or a wholly different settlement 
would cause an irreparable breach in the Coalition. Persuaded by 
Talleyrand, Castlereagh therefore reluctantly, and “with the 
utmost repugnance,” accepted the territorial settlement, but 
definitely refused to sign, on behalf of Great Britain, the other 
articles of the Treaty, with which refusal Liverpool explicitly 
concurred. 

It is of importance to note, at this stage, that Great 
Britain in 1804 had refused to recognise the transformation of the 
Consulate into the Empire and Napoléon’s assumption of the 
imperial title, and that from 1804 until 1821 Napoléon was, for the 
British Government, simply General Bonaparte, “le chef du 
pouvoir exécutif;’’ and one of Castlereagh’s main objections in 
1814 was the recognition of Napoléon as a sovereign Emperor, as 
also to the selection of Elba as “‘ the seat of retirement,” because 
it did not have “ the quality of security,” while the strategic and 
commercial importance of the island as a naval base was empha- 
sised by Liverpool, who feared that, apart from Napoléon’s 
presence so near to Italy and France, it would ultimately revert 
to France and strengthen the French grip on the western Mediter- 
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ranean. All this was explained a year later to both Houses of 
Parliament, when the Treaty and despatches concerned (with 
some omissions) were laid on the table and there was both in the 
Lords and the Commons warm debate on British policy in 1814, 
and British responsibility for Napoléon’s “ escape ” was severely 
censured. Castlereagh made it quite clear that Great Britain had 
not “‘ acceded ”’ to the Treaty of Fontainebleau, that a different 
settlement would have involved an open breach with Alexander I, 
and that no satisfactory alternative to Elba was then “ dis- 
poseable’; while Liverpool stressed the inadequacy of the 
British control by sea over Elba, because “ we” had no right or 
authority to stop or search neutral or allied vessels (particularly 
under the Elbese flag) from their “‘ trade ’’ with the island, and as 
a sovereign Napoléon controlled the port of Ferrajo or other 
landing-places. As a matter of fact, the supervision within the 
island by the British representative, N. Campbell, was very lax, 
and Cooke (Castlereagh’s right-hand man at the Foreign Office) 
had convinced himself, as had many on the Continent, that 
Napoléon’s transference to Elba had finished his career. ‘‘ No- 
body,”’ Cooke told Campbell, “ thinks of him at all. He is quite 
forgotten, as much as if he had never existed.”” Only too often 
are the experienced guilty of wishful thinking, for Cooke failed to 
realise that what mattered was not whether the allied Govern- 
ments and officials forgot Napoléon, but whether Napoléon 
forgot France and the flight of the Eagles and whether France had 
forgotten him. 

Subsequent events in the spring of 1814 indicate three other 
points to be noted: (i) one of the strongest arguments for 
the Tsar’s terms in the Treaty of Fontainebleau was the danger 
of entrusting Napoléon to the custody of any one of the Great 
Powers. Obviously, the restored Bourbons neither would nor 
could have him as a French subject within the limits of the 
reduced France of 1814. The other Great Powers—Austria, 
Russia, Prussia and Great Britain—had already developed the 
“ differences ”’ on policy which, culminating at Vienna in the 
Secret Treaty of 3 January 1815, allied three of the Powers 
against the other two. There was a well-grounded fear that if 
any one of the Big Four had Napoléon as their ‘“‘ guest-prisoner,” 
he might be released by the custodians to coerce the other three. 
Napoléon was the son-in-law of the stupid and colourless Emperor 
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of Austria, and the glittering Congress of Erfurt, with its tiers of 
sovereign princes in alliance with “the Man of Destiny,” was 
barely five years away, and no one knew better than Alexander, 
Talleyrand, Castlereagh, Wellington, Metternich, Hardenberg and 
Vom Stein the truth of Napoléon’s remark, “‘ I am not a man, but 
aforce.”” Napoléon let loose by a European Power in a European 
crisis was a terrifying thought, as the panic at Vienna on 11 March 
proved, when the news arrived that Napoléon had landed in 
France and was marching on Paris; (ii) alternatives to Elba had 
been talked of—Malta and even St. Helena—and Lord Holland 
asserts, on the authority of an admiral Fleming, that the British 
Government sounded the East India Company as to St. Helena. 
I can find no confirmatory evidence of this, though later, at the 
Congress of Vienna, when the “security” of Elba was being 
seriously questioned, the removal of Napoléon to some other place 
was undoubtedly talked about, both in diplomatic circles and in 
the newspapers. Prof. Webster decisively rejects the assertion by 
Houssaye that Castlereagh agreed to a removal from Elba to some 
unspecified place, and even Lord Holland admits that an alterna- 
tive to Elba was not, in 1814, “ officially’ discussed or any 
decision recorded. But it seems clear that St. Helena, as a really 
safe place, continued to float, particularly in British minds; 
(iii) on 11 April Caulaincourt, on Napoléon’s instructions, wrote to 
Castlereagh to inquire whether the abdicating Emperor could 
find an “‘ asylum ”’ in Great Britain, to which no reply was sent, 
but, as Castlereagh’s correspondence shows, the idea was not 
dropped by Napoléon after he had accepted the Treaty of Fon- 
tainebleau—e.g. (5 May, to Liverpool): ‘If his (Napoléon’s) 
taste for an asylum in England should continue, would you allow 
him to reside in some distant province? ”’ (#.e., apparently some 
large country house, away from London and also at a distance 
from any sea-port), but Liverpool felt that Napoléon would not 
be as submissive as Louis Philippe or other royal exiles before and 
after 1789, but as ‘‘ embarrassing”’ a “‘ guest’ as was Queen 
Mary in Elizabeth’s reign. 

Napoléon (instigated by Talleyrand, Fouché and others) alsa 
played with the idea of taking refuge in the United States—if 
he could get across the sundering seas. It is, however, important 
to note that a British ‘‘ asylum ’”’ was never out of Napoléon’s 
mind after March 1814, He felt strongly that only in Great 
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Britain he could be personally “safe” (from assassination); 
the hostility shown to him in Provence on his way to Elba 
alarmed him and his staff, and not until he was on the British 
ship that took him to Porto Ferrajo did he feel secure. These 
extraordinary British who had, almost without a break, fought 
with such obstinacy for twenty-three years against revolution- 
ary and imperial France, apparently applied to their most 
dangerous enemies the principles on which they acted in their own 
internal political struggles. But once the Emperor was established 
in the Villa Napoleone in the ninety square miles of his sovereign 
island, the European Governments left him to the curiosity of 
tourists and the activities of his own intelligence department, 
which learned everything of importance that was happening at 
Vienna, and at Paris, where the returned hordes of émigrés were 
effectively sapping the foundations of the rickety throne of their 
divine-right and legitimist king. The curtain that had fallen in 
May 1814 was rattled up on 1 March 1815, in a clap of thunder. 
The second and last phase is that of “The Hundred Days.” 
Napoléon truly enough entered Paris simply because, in his own 
words, the Parisians “let the Bourbons go, and let him come ” ; 
he preferred to make the Elysée, rather than the Tuileries, with 
their disheartening memories, his headquarters; Louis XVIII 
and his panic-stricken “court ”’ had fled to Ghent, and round 
the Elysée now surged cross tides and currents of all the move- 
ments and forces that had made French history since 1792—the 
Jacobins of the Reign of Terror, and of the National Defence 
against the crowned enemies of the Revolution, the regicides of ’93, 
Thermidorians, supporters of the extinguished Directorate, 
Orléanists, Bourbon legitimists, imperialists for whom the 
tricolour and the eagles were a créed against the white flag of 
divine right, a rancid sediment of royalist émigrés, the military 
marshals whom Napoléon had made princes or dukes of princi- 
palities outside France, Napoléon’s large family and relatives, 
including Eugéne Beauharnais and Murat, and an indefinable 
proletariat crying “ vive |’Empereur,’”’ and, as so often in the 
modern history of France since 1789, easily and mistakenly identi- 
fied with the “‘ voice of France ”’ ; while in the background watched 
and waited the two ablest and coolest heads in France—Talleyrand 
and Fouché, who had never planned a conspiracy against 
established authority without success, but who never engaged in a 
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conspiracy until their unerring instinct assured them it would be 
successful. 

Events marched with bewildering rapidity. By 10 June the 
Empire had been restored: on 21 June Napoléon, defeated and 
with his army in dissolution, had made his second abdication; 
on the 25th he had sought refuge at Malmaison, where the gardens 
and roses in the mocking glory of midsummer reminded him at 
every step and in every room of the divorced Joséphine, who had 
died a few months before and, by contrast, of the Empress Marie 
Louise, who refused either with or without her son, “ the King of 
Rome,” to return to a sinking ship; on 26 June the British 
Government flatly refused to grant either a passport or a safe 
passage on a French frigate or any other vessel to the United 
States, and Lord Keith, in command of the Channel and Atlantic 
fleets, had ships watching all the exits by sea from Bordeaux to 
Dunkirk, notably the Superb at Quiberon Bay and the Bellerophon 
off Rochefort and the Basque Roads; on 29 June, warned both by 
Fouché and his own intelligence agents, that Bliicher intended to 
arrest him at Malmaison, Napoléon left that evening, believing 
that two swift French frigates, passports or no passports, would 
be at his disposal; by 3 July he was at Rochefort, on 9 July he had 
landed on the island of Aix, on the 13th Joseph, the ex-king of 
Spain, arrived to persuade him to escape to Royan in the Gironde, 
where he had a vessel chartered to convey royal and other refugees 
to the United States, but Napoléon was obliged to refuse because, 
on orders from Fouché, he was not to be allowed to leave Aix, and 
the British were watching the mouth of the Gironde as closely 
as the Aix Roads; on 14 July Napoléon signed and sent to the 
Bellerophon the famous letter to the Prince Regent in which he 
claimed “to come, like Themistocles, to place myself at the 
hearth of the British people . . . the most powerful, the most 
constant and the most generous of my enemies”; on 15 July, 
aided by the Maritime Prefect, Bonnefoux, who deliberately 
delayed, and informed Napoléon of the delay, the orders from 
Fouché to arrest him, Napoléon went on board the Bellerophon, 
which sailed for Torbay on 16 July, reaching it on 24 July; on the 
26th it was ordered to Plymouth; on 31 July, Maitland, in 
command of the Bellerophon, was informed by the Admiralty of the 
decision to send the ex-Emperor to St. Helena, which was con- 


veyed the same day to Napoléon by Lord Keith and Sir H. 
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Bunbury, who translated in pencil the Admiralty orders to 
Maitland into such French as they could manage at a moment’s 
notice; on 5 August Bellerophon was ordered to Berry Head in 
order to transfer “‘ General Bonaparte’ to H.M.S. Northwmber- 
land, which sailed on 7 August and reached Jamestown Roads, 
St. Helena, on 15 October. The Grand Empire Frangais had 
ended. ‘‘ The Martyrdom of St. Helena ’”’ had begun. 

Behind this disconcerting flux of events the problem of what was 
to be done with Napoléon became more and more pressing after 
1 March. It was an international conundrum of law and policy 
because, as in 1814, it was inextricably entangled in the settlement 
of France and of Europe. Two things were and remained clear: 
whatever the “ treatment ’’ of Napoléon was to be, it must be 
such as definitely to prevent any repetition of a second “ escape 
from an Elba,” involving all Europe in a renewed convulsion; 
it must be combined with a settlement of France which would 
make a revival of the Empire impossible, with Paris once again 
the centre of a world-wide revolutionary gospel. France, quite 
as much as Napoléon, incarnating the Revolution in arms, was the 
danger to stability and peace from the Seine to Moscow, and from 
Scandinavia to the Mediterranean and Egypt. Ideas, unlike 
individuals, could not be strait-jacketed behind a cordon sanitaire, 
and the principles of 1789 could not be safely bottled up within the 
limits of any European island. Napoléon was a public danger, 
because he personified in a military genius doctrines that could 
inflame and set ablaze forces without a shot being fired. 

The first step, obviously, was to crush Napoléon by a renewed 
coalition. On 13 March the Allies at Vienna closed the rupture, 
embodied in the Secret Treaty of 3 January 1815, by the issue of a 
common declaration—that Napoléon S’est mis hors de protection 
de la loi . . . en conséquence qu’il s’est exclu des relations civiles et 
sociales, et que comme ennemi et perturbateur du mode, il a encouru 
la vindicte publique—a wording which seems to have been in the 
minds of those who, 104 years later, indicted the Emperor 
William II “ for a supreme offence against international morality 
and the sanctity of treaties’? (Art. 227: Treaty of Versailles, 
1919). Wellington was very angry (he had been the British 
signatory to the Declaration) when this proclamation on 7 April 
was severely criticised in both Houses of Parliament as equivalent 
to an invitation to shoot Napoléon, as if he were vermin. He 
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asserted that “wvindicte” did not mean “vengeance” but 
“ justice,’ but the official English version annexed to the French 
text had translated “ vindicte”’ as “‘ vengeance,” either because 
the Allies really meant ‘‘ vengeance’ or the translator was 
ignorant, and Parliament was thus invited so to interpret 
“ vindicte.”’ (I am informed by a French lawyer that technically 
“ yindicte ’”’ does not mean “ vengeance,”’ and “ vindicte publique ” 
correctly means “liable to public prosecution,’ which is con- 
firmed by Littré and the best dictionaries.) But the essential 
point in this debate was the assertion by the critics that whatever 
might be the fate of Napoléon, it must be in accordance with the 
principles of (international) law, and not with the methods of a 
drumhead court-martial. Napoléon must not be treated as the 
Duc D’Enghien had been treated, pour encourager ou décourager 
les autres. And the question was plainly put—did Napoléon, or 
did he not, represent ‘“ the will of the French people”’? Liverpool 
and Castlereagh, in fact, were being reminded in this complication 
of a very complex problem, that British public opinion demanded 
a settlement in terms of “ law.” 

For the next two months the first step to the solution lay solely 
with the soldiers in the field. And the dance of the British 


guinea replaced “‘ la danse des Louis d’or ” of Louis XIV’s reign. 
All the European states, great, middle and small, were now 
celamouring for British subsidies, without which, they vehemently 
protested, they could not contribute their quota to the military 
coalition. The “‘ Lend Lease ”’ of to-day had not been invented, 
as a term of aid, but every government in 1815 was ready to 
anticipate 1941, and if a direct subsidy could not be extorted from 


«ec 


the British exchequer, at least there might be a “ guaranteed 
loan,’”’ which the borrower never had any intention to repay. 
And of all the hungry and importunate “allies” pestering 
Liverpool, Castlereagh and Wellington, none was hungrier or more 
importunate than the Court of Louis XVIII at Ghent, animated 
by a persistent conviction of the French mind from the first and 
joyous emigration of 1791 to the days of Vichy and Algiers in 1942 
that it is a privilege, as well as a duty, for Great Britain to pay for 
the restoration of France to prosperity and power, as the unique 
depository of the only civilisation worth preserving in the world. 
Castlereagh and Wellington had already learned that money given 
to the Court at Ghent would probably stick in the palms and 
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fingers of a corrupt and inefficient ring, and were remorsefully 
coming to the conclusion that “‘ France was a den of thieves and 
brigands,” only to be governed by “ criminals like themselves,” 
It was the conclusion of the young George III in 1761 that “ bad 
men must be called in to extirpate bad men,” as the necessary 
preliminary to the inauguration of a system of purity, justice and 
righteousness. 

Fouché, in particular, on the back stairs of the Elysée and the 
front stairs of the Ministry of Police and Justice, having decided 
that Napoléon was really finished, before Waterloo was fought and 
lost, was in communication with the allies, to destroy Napoléon, 
surrender Paris without resistance and instal either Louis XVIII 
or Orléans at the Tuileries, as indicated by events, with himself, of 
course, as the Minister in the new restoration. And both Castle- 
reagh and Metternich, by 8 July, had come to an understanding 
with Fouché, so that Paris capitulated without bloodshed to the 
allies. 

The treatment of Napoléon was now urgent. Bliicher, 
marching on Paris, had declared his intention of seizing and 
shooting him forthwith; and only sullenly renounced the idea 
after a strong protest from Wellington, who, with Castlereagh, 
slowly realised not only that scratch a Prussian and you find a 
Hun, but that the army was Prussia and Prussia was the army. 
Hardenberg had almost tearfully to admit that he “ felt himself in 
the midst of Praetorian bands ”’ and that Bliicher, Gneisenau and 
the Headquarters staff claimed to settle Prussian policy. Welling- 
ton very soon understood that only force, not argument, would be 
understood by the Prussians, and he saved Paris from destruction 
and looting by placing British troops at any threatened point, 
with orders to protect, if necessary, by force. Bliicher and his 
ferocious officers could growl and bluster, but they knew that the 
duke meant what he said, and that he was as coolly adamant over 
the Pont de Jéna as he had been at 5.30 p.m. at Waterloo, on 
18 June. 

Liverpool and the British Government were now confronted 
with the necessity of settling Napoléon’s fate; public opinion in 
England was becoming very active, but, fortunately for the 
Government, the session ended on 15 July, Parliament did not 
meet again until February 1816, and the opposition had, therefore, 
no opportunity of debating the matter in the critical weeks of July 
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and August 1815. The increasing public interest was proved 
after Napoléon’s arrival in Bellerophon, when visitors not only 
flocked to Torbay from the whole south coast, from the Midlands 
and even from the North, endeavouring to get on board the vessel, 
or at least to see and greet the man who had been the terror of 
Europe for nearly fifteen years. But orders had been given that 
no one was to be allowed to land from, or on, the ship; naval 
patrol boats night and day prevented all access to the visitors, 
who had to be content with a glimpse of the great man, apparently 
as much interested in seeing arid saluting them as they were in 
seeing and saluting him. It is amusing to read that Lord Keith of 
the Channel Command had to refuse his wife and daughters, who 
had hurried at once to Torbay, a pass for boarding Bellerophon, 
which greatly annoyed Lady Keith. To end the nuisance, 
Maitland was ordered to remove his ship and captive to anchorage 
in Plymouth Bay. 

More serious steps were being taken by “ the friends of Napo- 
léon.”” Various writers have asserted that Las Cases and others 
had somehow got into touch with Romilly, to secure his co-operation 
and advice on obtaining a writ of Habeas Corpus, Napoléon, being 
now on British soil and within British jurisdiction, but this is 
clearly a mistake, as Romilly distinctly states in his Memoirs that 
he was not formally consulted, and thought that such an applica- 
tion was not suitable in the circumstances. But apparently 
another group filed a collusive action for a case in the Admiralty, 
with a sub-pona to Napoléon to attend as a witness. For 
twenty-four hours continuously a determined effort was made to 
deliver the sub-pcena on Bellerophon, but the patrols chased the 
boat away and the attempt failed. 

Liverpool (7 July) at first thought the simplest and easiest 
solution was for Napoléon to be arrested (apparently by the 
French) and shot; but Wellington’s effective protest against 
Bliicher’s desire to do this, and the reluctance, if not plain refusal, 
either of Fouché, now President of the Executive Council acting as 
a Government, or of the Bourbonists or of the Orléanists or 
Jacobins or of any of the sections of French parties in the seething 
Paris of July to have Napoléon’s blood on their hands, together 
with the certainty of infuriating the Tsar and of distressing the 
Emperor of Austria, made “ stone dead hath no fellow ” a useless 
and dangerous formula. And—as obvious as it was embarrassing 
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—Napoléon was not yet anybody’s prisoner. Both at Malmaison 
and at Rochefort he was tossing himself from alternating moods 
of apathy and indecision to applications for a safe conduct to an 
asylum in the United States, or, better still, in Great Britain, even 
to a residence under the protection of the Tsar or of his father-in- 
law, the Emperor of Austria, or to offering his services simply as 
a general to the provisional Government of France against her 
common foes. ‘I hope,” for example, wrote the Queen of 
Wiirtemberg to the Prince Regent (21 July), “it will be in your 
power to unite prudence with lenity and allow this extraordinary 
man to exist as a state prisoner under your protection,” to 
which the Prince Regent made no reply; and Castlereagh’s 
suggestion that it might be possible to confine Napoléon at Fort 
Augustus on the shores of the Moray Firth was dismissed without 
discussion. 

In his perplexity the British Prime Minister turned to “ the 
civilians,” i.e., the expert lawyers, particularly to the Lord Chief 
Justice, Ellenborough, the Master of the Rolls, Sir W. Grant, Sir 
W. Scott (later Lord Stowell), Judge in the High Court of Admiral- 
ty, and to his brother, Lord Eldon, the Lord Chancellor; but he 
obtained little comfort from them, for they not only disagreed 
with each other, as eminent lawyers naturally do in problems of 
an undetermined law, but could not answer conclusively their 
own questions. It is a great pity that the opinion of Lord 
Stowell, probably the finest living authority on international law, 
does not seem to exist in any considered and written judgement 
and has to be inferred from Eldon’s letters, in Twiss’s Life of Lord 
Eldon and the Bathurst MSS. 

But Eldon and his colleagues did raise, if they did not answer, 
some very fundamental questions which went to the root of the 
matter. After lamenting that he could not get any help from 
Vathek (whose classical textbook Les Droits des Gens had been 
published in 1758), which was not surprising, he asked himself, 
what was the legal validity of the proclamation of 13 March? 
Could it be seriously contended that the breach of a treaty, 
followed by an invasion, put the invading sovereign “ outside the 
law,” for, if so, how many of the allies had not been guilty of such 
a crime? If Napoléon was subject to “la vindicte publique,” 
what was the competent tribunal to try him, on what indictment, 
and who were to be the prosecutors? What if he were acquitted 
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Or were the allies to be both the prosecution and the judges, and 
by whom was the sentence to be carried out? (Had Eldon lived 
to read Alice in Wonderland he might have referred to the famous 
formula ‘‘ verdict first and evidence afterwards, off with his 
head.”) If Napoléon was a “ rebel,” whose subject was he, and 
against whom had he “rebelled,” and how can a sovereign 
“rebel” against another sovereign? If he was captured and 
regarded as “‘ a prisoner of war,”’ whose prisoner was he, and what 
were his “ rights’ and “ liabilities ” as a prisoner, and must he 
not cease to be “a prisoner of war’”’ when peace was made; for 
could it be maintained that when the war ended the prisoners 
made in that war continued indefinitely to be prisoners? Was 
there a valid distinction between a prisoner captured by force and 
one who voluntarily surrendered (as Napoléon had done)? Eldon 
went even farther by asking Liverpool and the British Govern- 
ment to tell him with whom had we been at war when we fought at 
Quatre Bras and Waterloo. Not assuredly against an Elbese 
army, but was it against a France which had by a “‘ constitutional ” 
act restored the Empire, and, again, with what France had we 
arranged the capitulation of Paris and with which we were going 
now to make peace? Was it with a France which had compelled 
the Emperor to abdicate a second time but had not yet restored 
the expelled Bourbons, and on whom we were going to impose 
some further penalties, not because of their misdeeds, but because 
of Napoléon’s ? 

Eldon, in his groping for light on the relevant principles of 
international law, dismissed as puerile sophistry the argument that 
Napoléon, by violating the Treaty of Fontainebleau, had ceased 
to be a sovereign, and had by reason of his birthplace become a 
Corsican, and as such had become a French subject of Louis 
XVIII, and therefore could be regarded as guilty of “ rebellion ” 
and “high treason’’ against the restored Bourbons. (This 
seems to have been the interpretation by the Ottoman Empire 
when it “ acceded ’’ (9 June) to the Declaration of 13 March, as 
follows: ‘‘ La Sublime Porte est tombée d’accord avec les autres 
Puissances qu'une invasion heureuse ne conféere pas les droits d'une 
souveranité légitime ; elle n’a donc pu voir en Bonaparte qu'un 
rébelle au Roi de France.’’) 

Eldon frankly confessed that neither he nor his colleagues 
could find a legal answer to these questions, and at the end of 
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August, when Napoléon was reaching the Azores, neither he nor 
the Government could say with whom we had been at war, or 
maintain that the France with which we were ‘“ making peace ” 
by the second Treaty of Paris (1815) had committed hostilities 
against the allies; Eldon in fact suggested that the only arguable 
conclusion which emerged was that Napoléon had by his acts 
ceased to have either sovereign or country, had thereby con- 
stituted himself as an independent belligerent, and was thus at the 
mercy of his captors. But Eldon clearly had little faith in his 
tentative conclusion, which, as his legal biographer in the D.N.B. 
remarks, was ‘‘ more subtle than sound.”’ 

Eldon’s questions, therefore, were not answered by himself or 
by anyone else in 1815; some of them were raised again in 1918, 
when the “ guilt ’’ of the Kaiser and other prominent Germans 
provoked for a time heated controversy, but they were not 
~ answered then, and they remain for answer at some future date, 
if and when the allies take action against “ war criminals,’’ without 
any decided precedents to help. The British Government, in 
1815, unable to find a legal basis for action, decided to act on 
policy and facts. Napoléon was their “ prisoner ”’ on Bellerophon; 
St. Helena, on examination, was found to be a very healthy 
island; in a British island he could be safely guarded, and to St. 
Helena he must go, as “ the common prisoner of the allies,’ who 
were to appoint resident commissioners (which Castlereagh 
greatly disliked) to report to their Governments on the efficient 
enforcement by the delegated authority, Great Britain, of the 
ex-Emperor’s “safe custody.” The Prince Regent ignored the 
personal letter to himself, as did his Government the written 
protest of Napoléon himself. 

This protest rested on three assertions : first, that Napoléon 
of his own free will sought, through H.M.S. Bellerophon and with 
the consent of the captain, an asylum in England; secondly, that 


he was not therefore a“‘ prisoner ’’ to be dealt with as such ; thirdly, : 


that his exile to St. Helena was a violation of the terms on which 
he had come to England and was an act of force and perfidy which 
would brand the English Government with eternal infamy. What- 
ever might be the law, the facts contradicted these assertions : 
Napoléon knew perfectly well that, though he was not taken on 
board Bellerophon by force, the British ship was the only way he 
could escape arrest by Fouché’s Government, which would have 
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made him a prisoner for trial either by the Bourbons or by the 
Allies, that Captain Maitland had explicitly refused to give him 
any guarantee as to what might happen when he reached England, 
and would only undertake to transport him there, and that the 
British Government was under no obligation to provide him with 
a safe asylum, because Napoléon in a desperate strait chose to seek 
refuge in England, and that in the last event the only alternative 
to St. Helena was to deport him back to France, to be dealt with 
there as his “‘enemies’’ determined. The possibility of this 
alternative in reality decided Napoléon to accept St. Helena as the 
less disagreeable result. 

During the autumn and winter of 1815-16 public opinion in 
England continued to ferment, and criticism of the Government’s 
action was vocal in the Press. Liverpool and his ministry, 
therefore, decided to dismiss the problem by providing an 
unanswerable legal defence, on the principle that an Act of Parlia- 
ment can do anything except make a man a woman or a woman a 
man, and can declare law, international or municipal, if necessary 
ex post facto. In the spring session of 1816 two bills were intro- 
duced which went on to the Statute Book as 56 Geo. IIT c. 22 and 
23, having received the royal assent on 11 April. The first, “‘ for 
the more effectually detaining in custody Nap. Buonaparte,” 
made him “ prisoner of war’’ of the allies, authorised the British 
Government to act as the custodian, and prescribed the penalty 
of death for all who attempted to rescue “‘ the prisoner ”’ from the 
assigned place of detention; the second, “for regulating the 
intercourse with the Island of St. Helena,’ authorised all the 
necessary precautions for Napoléon’s safe custody, and (cl. 6) 
explicitly ‘‘ indemnified all persons who may from the urgency of 
the occasion have done acts which may not be strictly justified by 
law ’”’ and “ if proceeded against ”’ instructed them “ to plead the 
general issue and to give this act and the special matter in 
evidence.” 

This second act, apart from the indemnity, was necessary 
because St. Helena was under the jurisdiction of the East India 
Company. When the Dutch evacuated the island in 1651, the 
Company occupied it, as an essential port of call for their ships 
to and from India; the occupation was confirmed in the charter of 
1661 and repeated in subsequent renewals of the charter. After 
Napoléon’s death in 1821 the island reverted to the Company, 
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until by an act in 1833 it was vested in the Crown and became, 
after 22 April 1834, a Crown Colony. 

The two acts of Parliament were passed without a division in 
both Houses of Parliament, Lord Holland in the Lords alone 
contesting their passage, and demanding before passing them a 
reference of all the legal points in Napoléon’s protest and detention 
to the whole Bench of Judges for their considered advice and 
judgement. This certainly would have been a more than interest- 
ing contribution to international law, as then interpreted, and we 
can only regret that the Government did not solve Eldon’s 
perplexities in this way before drafting the bills; but Liverpool 
and his colleagues were not interested in the law, but simply and 
solely in making the Congress of Vienna world-order safe from 
Napoléon and French revolutions; and Lord Holland, finding no 
support, had to content himself with a protest against the treat- 
ment of Napoléon as “‘ unworthy of the magnanimity of a Great 
Power . . . and repugnant to the principles of equity, and utterly 
uncalled for by expediency or necessity.”” The British Govern- 
ment, in fact, evaded the legal issues by acts of a “‘ municipal 
legislature ’’ which provided an adequate defence against all their 
home critics. -Perplexed as they were by the uncertainty of their 
judicial advisers, they were still more concerned with policy. 
Napoléon was even more a baffling conundrum than his very 
peculiar legal and international status. The demonic genius who 
had been the founder of the Consulate, the Empire and the Grand 
Empire Frangais, and who incarnated forces of incalculable and 
unpredictable strength and character, could only be “ safe ” from 
repeating the Hundred Days by detention in some such island as 
St. Helena—and to St. Helena he had to go, law or no law, if there 
was to be peace in Europe. 

Napoléon had his revenge, unique as himself, on Great Britain. 
It began when he stepped on board H.M.S. Bellerophon at Aix, 
when he forced the British Government either to give him a free 
asylum or to be his gaoler, or to hand him over to “ la vindicte 
publique ’’ of a terrified and exasperated Europe. By declaring 
him “the common prisoner,’ the Allies really co-operated with 
Napoléon in branding Great Britain as the infamous and perfidious 
guardian of a political refugee. From October 1815 onwards 
Napoléon was for all and sundry not the prisoner of the allies, but 
of the British alone; he was, and remained, “the martyr of 
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British tyranny,” and in the building up of the Napoléonic legend 
British writers such as Byron and Hazlitt and a host of the 
smaller fry had as large a share as Las Cases, Béranger, Heine, 
Victor Hugo and all the French poets, historians and pamphleteers. 
The drama which had begun at Toulon and Brumaire had its 
final acts in the “‘ return ” of Napoléon in 1840 to his tomb in the 
Invalides, and in the coup d’état of 1851; nor did the curtain fall 
on the Napoléonic epic at Sedan on 3 September 1870, but in 
1879, on the death of a young “ guest” of Great Britain, the 
Prince Imperial, from a Zulu assegai in an obscure skirmish in 
South Africa—a ‘‘ guest,” as fate would have it, deserted (for the 
escort of the Prince ran away) once again by the British on whose 
side he had volunteered to fight. 
CHARLES GRANT ROBERTSON. 





THE NATION STATE 


OnE of the difficulties of the history of ideas is that names 
are more permanent than things. Institutions change, but the 
terms used to describe them remain the same. This is true of 
words as familiar as democracy, sovereignty, monarchy or nation. 
It is with the last of these that we are concerned here, and more 
particularly with what is called the nation state. The assumption 
is often made that the nation state is a peculiar development of 
modern history, dating from the sixteenth century and symbolis- 
ing the breakdown of the medieval world. Whatever inter- 
pretation we give to the term nation state, this view is untenable. 
In one sense it attributes to the sixteenth century what was 
really the work of the Middle Ages; in another it presupposes 
developments that only came about in the nineteenth century. 
The objection that must be faced at the outset is that this is a 
matter of interpretation, and that before we can say anything 
about the nation state we must define what we mean by the term. 
This method of procedure is common, but dangerous. Historical 
phenomena are not abstractions to be neatly tied up in the 
academist’s definitions. They are, as we have already said, 
changing things, and their real meaning is apparent only in their 
history. All we need assume, to begin with, is that the term 
nation state corresponds to some concrete political form, and that 
we are not using meaningless jargon when we describe France, 
Spain, Norway or the United States as nation states. What such 
states have in common might, of course, be decided by a purely 
contemporary analysis, but a more instructive approach is to 
attempt to trace the historical origins of the nation state, as fact 
and idea, and discover how in both respects it came to be what 
it is to-day. 

As a political unit the nation state is normally larger than the 
tribe or the city-state, and smaller than the empire; but it must 
not be supposed that any necessary historical development is 
implied in this comparison, for if we examine the sequence— 
tribe, nation state, empire—we find that the middle term is often 
left out. Society, when it progresses beyond the tribal stage, 
may crystallise in the city-state form, and from this pass directly 
into empire. This was in the main the line of development 
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followed by the classical world. Taking the whole course of 
history, it will be found that the nation state is by no means a 
common phenomenon. Negro Africa and pre-European America 
never really developed beyond the tribal stage, except in so far 
as conquering tribes such as the Aztecs and the Incas subjected 
neighbouring peoples to their rule. The Arab peoples passed 
directly from tribe to empire. In Asia, at least until very recent 
times, nation states may be considered to have developed only 
in a few areas where geographical isolation provided favourable 
conditions, as they did, for example, in Persia, Burma, Siam and 
Japan. Only in Europe has the development of the nation 
state been the rule rather than the exception. 

It has been maintained that many of the states of the pre- 
classical world—those of the Egyptians, Sumerians and As- 
syrians, for example—possessed the essential characteristics of 
the nation state.1 By the continual wars in which they engaged, 
however, these states destroyed or weakened one another, and 
the political conceptions of the city-state civilisation of the Greeks 
and Romans triumphed throughout the Mediterranean and the 
Middle East. During the classical period there were no nation 
states: the Latin term natio was applied only to the barbarian 
tribes outside the Roman world. It is often assumed that there 
is an established historical connection between these tribal 
“nations ’’ of the barbarian world as the Romans knew them, 
and the nation states of modern times. Far older than the nation 
state, it has been said, “reaching back into the misty dawn of 
pre-history, is the national community which, founded on the 
personal life of the nation, yet exercised most of the functions of 
the state.’’ 2 

In this interpretation there seems to be an assumption of 
permanence in the tribal “ nations,’’ which is hardly justifiable. 
Even a superficial study of the American Indian, as well as of 
other tribal societies, says an American ethnologist, ‘‘ will quickly 
dispel the idea that they are simple or permanent units.” * 
There are two other, considerations which make the thesis of the 
tribal origin of the modern nation state unacceptable. In the 


1M. T. Walek-Czernecki, Le réle de la nationalité dans V histoire de l’ Antiquité, 
in the Bulletin of the International Committee of Historical Sciences, 1929. 

2 C. A. Macartney, National States and National Minorities, 1934, p. 21. 

’ J. R. Swanton, The Evolution of Nations, 1942, p. 1. 
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first place, for the political scientist there are differences between 
the primitive tribe and the state which are not to be overcome 
by including them both in the category of nation. In primitive 
tribal conditions doubtless some of the raw materials of state- 
hood already existed, but for the study of what Aristotle called 
politics, to include a congeries of related tribes, or a transient and 
partial military confederacy such as the Gauls under Vercinge- 
torix, the Germans of the time of Arminius, or the Angles, Saxons 
and Jutes when they invaded Britain, under the same heading 
as modern France, Germany, the Netherlands or the United 
States, is to introduce an element of hopeless confusion. The 
existence of linguistic and cultural affiliations between a number 
of tribal communities is a fact of importance for the student of 
language and culture: until it has had some permanent institu- 
tional embodiment it cannot be regarded as a political fact, or 
as belonging to the same order of things as the nation state. 
The second implication which we cannot accept is that the modern 
nation state is the descendant of earlier tribal nations. Primi- 
tive tribalism has been described as a “‘ small-scale nationalism,” ! 
but for the creation of nation states the importance of a tribal 
inheritance of common language and culture can easily be 
exaggerated. In the development of the nation states of to-day 
a common language and culture have more‘often been a result 
than a cause. Even the names of the nation states rarely cor- 
respond to any former anthropological, linguistic or ethnographical 
unity.” 

In the making of nation states non-tribal elements, such as 
the semi-Latinised population of Gaul, or the Norman conquerors 
in England, generally played a leading part. The process was 
sometimes a ruthless one, as is seen in the conquest of southern 
France by the feudal barons of the North. Groups of related 
or unrelated peoples were welded into political unity during the 
medieval period by the force of feudal overlords, supported 
by their baronage. Where no single military supremacy was 
established, nation states were late in developing, or never de- 
veloped at all. Where such supremacies approached, or over- 
lapped one another, lands of uncertain allegiance appeared. 


1C. H. J. Hayes, The Historical Evolution of Modern Nationalism, 1937, 


pp. 1-2. 
* A. van Gennep, T'raité comparatif des nationalités, 1922, 1. 211. 
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Thus during the eleventh and twelfth centuries strong dynasties 
laid the foundations of English, French and German nations, 
while lesser rulers, such as the Ramon Berenguer dynasty, were 
creating smaller nationalities like the Catalan. The constituents 
of practically all the medieval nations are diversified and without 
any common tribal or cultural background. Professor Trend 
writes of the Catalan nation, which developed a clearly marked 
identity earlier than the larger nations of the West, that it ‘is 
above all an historical product. . . . On to the old Iberian stem 
have been grafted stocks that were Greek, Roman, Goth, Arab 
and Gaul. . . . It is the Catalan tradition which counts, not the 
descent of the Catalan race.” 1 

It was long before the medieval nation states acquired names 
of their own; usually they were known by the title of their chief 
province. Thus France was so called from the Ile de France, 
Saxony or Franconia equalled Germany, Polonia gave its name 
to Poland. By the twelfth century in Western, and the thirteenth 
century in Eastern Europe, a considerable number of nation 
states existed. ‘‘ The formation of a state nationality,” says 
M. Handelsman, “‘ marks, properly speaking, the end of the Middle 
Ages.” For many nations the fourteenth century is the climax 
of this age of nation-making.* 

It must be emphasised that throughout this period, when 
nations in the modern political sense of the word, or what we may 
call nation states, were in process of creation, the word nation 
continued to be understood in a non-political and mainly linguistic 
sense. It was thus that it was employed in the medieval universi- 
ties. The advocacy by Dante of the Tuscan vernacular as a 
literary language for all Italy might be looked upon as a manifesta- 
tion of national feeling, as perhaps in one sense it was. But the 
arguments with which he supports his case are almost exclusively 
linguistic and literary, and his political ideals, as exhibited in the 
De Monarchia, were far wider than anything that could be included 
under the concept of the nation. 

The growth of the nation state during the Middle Ages was, 
of course, purely a practical development.. Medieval states 


1 J. B. Trend, A Picture of Modern Spain, 1921, pp. 90, 95. 

* In this paragraph I have followed the interpretation of M. Handelsman, 
in Le réle de la nationalité dans UVhistoire du Moyen Age, in the Bulletin of the 
International Committee of Historical Sciences, 1929, ef. pp. 237-40, 242, 247. 
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were political entities, and there was no belief in any necessary 
connection between cultural and political ties. The creation 
of the Swiss confederation is the most striking illustration of 
this fact. If the modern conception of the political importance 
of a common culture had been accepted, the Swiss state could 
never have been formed. At the same time, although the work 
of the great medieval monarchies was primarily one of political 
consolidation, the development of political unity naturally 
stimulated the growth of a common language and culture, and 
the assimilation of alien cultural elements. There are possibly 
indications that language was beginning to be thought of to a 
certain extent as a factor in politics by the fifteenth century, but 
in the present state of our knowledge we cannot say more. 
During the Middle Ages the political divisions of Europe were 
constantly changing, some centres of power rising, while others 
were declining or even disappearing. Provincial sentiment 
remained a strong rival of national consciousness. The French 
distinguished themselves from Normans, Lorrainers or Bur- 
gundians, Aquitainians from French, Bretons from Normans. 
But the feeling of loyalty to broader political unities was increasing, 
and by the sixteenth century a number of recognisable nation 
states existed in Western Europe.1 The trend towards the forma- 
tion of nation states had in most cases been arrested at an earlier 
stage in Central and Eastern Europe. Many factors contributed 
to this differentiation. The absence of suitable geographical 
barriers,” an excessive intermingling of alien elements, the existence 
of wide divergencies in cultural level, the failure to produce a 
succession of strong rulers such as medieval England enjoyed, 
or a long unchallenged and unbroken hereditary succession such 
as that of the French crown, the complications resulting from the 
ambitions and rivalries of the Papacy and the Holy Roman 
Empire, the undue extent of Germanic territory, which, along 
with the persistence of tribalism well into the Middle Ages and 
the strength of centrifugal feudal authorities, made it an im- 


1 On the development of national sentiment in France, see D, Kirkland, T'he 
Growth of National Sentiment in France before the Fifteenth Century, History, 
June 1938, vol. xx111, pp. 12-24. 

* It is to be noted that the two countries in Central Europe which were the 
most like geographical regions, Bohemia and Hungary, were also those in which 
medieval monarchies came the nearest to success in the building up of nation 
states. 
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possible task, under medieval conditions, to establish an effective 
government for Germany as a whole, the crystallisation of the 
city-state form in Italy early in the Middle Ages—these were 
some of the causes of the weakness of the nation state in Central 
Europe. In some countries the process of building up the nation 
state was checked, before it had reached completion, as a result 
of foreign attacks. Such was the fate of Hungary and Bohemia. 
The Balkans, which had not been behind Western Europe in 
their political development during the earlier Middle Ages, 
suffered severely, for the Ottoman conquest destroyed the 
material bases of their civilisation, wiped out their old aristocracies 
and middle classes, and even in some cases obliterated their 
traditional frontiers. On the other hand, Poland fell into a 
condition of arrested development for internal reasons, because 
of the power retained by her nobles, which prevented the monarchy 
from completing the task of political unification. 

From what has been said it may reasonably be concluded 
that the nations of Europe developed in, and were essentially 
adapted to a medieval political environment. This environment 
was rapidly changing during the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, when the basic conditions of political life were profoundly 
modified both in practice and in theory. The states of the 
Middle Ages had not been sovereign states in the modern sense 
of the word; indeed sovereignty in its classical conception had 
almost completely vanished, except in so far as it survived in 
the Papal claim to plenitudo potestatis. It has been said, with 
some justice if the term is used in its modern connotation, that 
the only state in the Middle Ages was the Church. The idea of 
secular sovereignty only re-appeared when the Middle Ages were 
drawing to their close. As was to be expected, the influence 
of the new political ideas was ‘first felt in Italy. There, in a 
society of small independent states—mostly city-states—the 
least medieval of medieval countries, was a situation to which 
they were eminently applicable. From Italy they spread over 
the rest of Europe, and though their influence varied from 
country to country, it was sufficiently widespread to constitute a 
real political renaissance. And since the principle of sovereignty 
was revived in a society in which the nation state had become the 
strongest form of political organisation, out of this combination 


1 Of. C. A. Macartney, Problema of the Danube Basin, 1942,p. 32. 
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the new political ideal of the sovereign nation state ultimately 
emerged. 

The rise of the idea of sovereignty was not altogether favour. 
able to the continued growth of nation states, however. It 
emphasised the rights of government, and so intensified the pro- 
cess of unification in nation states which were already set in that 
path; but it also militated against the development of the pro- 
cess where different political entities prevailed, as in the petty 
states of Germany and Italy, or the great dynastic empire of 
the Habsburgs. The process of formation of nation states 
therefore experienced a setback at the end of the Middle Ages, 
from which it did not recover until the nineteenth century. 
During the early modern period also the word nation changed 
its significance: it lost its linguistic and acquired an almost 
exclusively political meaning. The possession of a separate 
government came to be the criterion of nationhood, though the 
smaller independent states were not commonly termed nations. 
Vattel, in the very first sentence of his treatise on international 
law, assumes that state and nation are synonymous. By the 
eighteenth century, in fact, most of the cultural and linguistic 
significance had been emptied out of the word nation. It merely 
meant the state considered from the point of view of the ruled 
rather than the ruler. The Dictionary of the Academie Francaise 
as late as 1878 was still giving as its primary definition of the 
nation, ‘‘ the totality of persons born or naturalised in a country 
and living under a single government.” 

Already, however, by the end of the Middle Ages, a number 
of nation states existed, in which political unity was combined 
with a greater or less degree of cultural unity. The history of 
Europe is unique in that nowhere else, and at no other time, 
has such a considerable group of nation states survived in geo- 
graphical contiguity and close association with one another 
over a period of many centuries. Nowhere else, moreover, 
until we come to the contemporary extra-European develop- 
ment of nationalism under Western inspiration, do we find a 
civilisation passing out of medieval conditions and yet continuing 
to be organised largely on a national basis. It is therefore 
justifiable to regard the development of a widespread civilisation, 
in which nation states have not passed away before the attack 
of the imperial principle, as a peculiar characteristic of the Western 
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world. During the modern period in Europe, it is true, there 
has been a tendency towards the amalgamation of the medieval 
nations into larger political units. The persistence, despite this 
tendency, of the political divisions of Europe is to be explained 
in the first place by the absence of any power capable of uniting 
the whole Continent under its military dominion. Lacking such 
a unifying force, the peoples of Europe, instead of being assimilated 
to one another, grew more distinct. The unifying forces of Latin 
Christendom became weaker after the Reformation and the shifting 
of the focus of European society from the Mediterranean to the 
Atlantic coastline; while a further source of political cleavage 
was to be found in the division into Latin, German and Slav, 
three large groups none of which was strong enough to conquer 
or absorb the others. 

The consequence was that European politics were kept in a 
perpetually unstable equilibrium on the system of balance of 
power. Such a result is inevitable wherever a number of inde- 
pendent states, none of them strong enough to establish a per- 
manent dominion over the rest, are in continuous contact with 
one another. The relations of the city-states of ancient Greece 
presented a similar situation and a similar consequence. If 
any state grew powerful enough to threaten the balance, sooner 
or later it drew on itself the enmity of a more powerful coalition. 
The island state of Great Britain played an essential part in the 
maintenance of this balance. Too small and too separate te 
aim at continental empire, it was at the same time protected 
from conquest by its naval power. In every century since the 
decline of the Middle Ages British power has intervened to prevent 
the establishment or consolidation of a European hegemony by 
a dominant military power. The advantages and disadvantages 
of this system of balance, and of the survival in Europe of so 
many independent states, are both obviously great, but it is 
not for us to discuss them here. 

Out of this division of Europe into a large number of inde- 
pendent states there gradually evolved the idea of a right of 
independence on the part of these states. Grotius and _ his 
successors in the development of international law upheld this 
principle, which found its most striking expression, towards the 
end of the eighteenth century, in the reaction against the par- 
titions of Poland. A new factor appeared in the protests against 
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the extinction of the Polish state, as it had in those provoked, 
a little earlier, by the sale of Corsica by the Genoese to the 
French. ‘“‘ Thus,” said Burke of the latter, “was a nation 
disposed of without its consent, like the trees on an estate.” ! 
“Tt is making fools of people,” wrote Rousseau, “to tell them 
seriously that one can at one’s pleasure transfer peoples from 
master to master, like herds of cattle, without consulting their 
interests or their wishes.’”’* We can see in such quotations the 
beginning of a new association between the ideas of the political 
state and the national community ; in consequence of which the 
idea of the nation state at last appears in its modern form. 
But to understand its new significance we must turn to what 
was a necessary preliminary to the new stage in its history, the 
assertion of the right of democratic self-government. 

The long history of representative institutions, which, like 
the nations themselves, are a product of the Middle Ages, may 
seem to contradict the attribution of a recent origin to democracy. 
But medieval representative institutions were extinguished in 
many countries, and declined in importance in practically all, 
when the New Monarchy of the sixteenth century appeared, 
and with it the later medieval or renaissance conception of 
sovereignty. Although in one or two states, such as England, 
the history of representative institutions forms an unbroken 
chain from the Middle Ages to the present day, their revival 
and extension throughout Europe were not a direct consequence 
of these survivals, but of the attempt at the end of the eighteenth 
century to create a democratic government of a new type in 
France. The French Revolution must not be thought of as no 
more than a struggle to establish in France principles of govern- 
ment that already existed, although perhaps in an imperfect 
form, in those countries where medieval representative institu- 
tions survived. It was a revolution of a far wider compass 
than this would imply, a revolution not only in the institutions, 
but in the political ideas of the Western world. By proclaiming 
the principle of popular sovereignty, the French revolutionaries 
fundamentally altered the prevailing conception of the state, 
and opened a fresh chapter in the history of the nation state. 
It: was through the combination of the revolutionary idea of 


1 Annual Register, 1768, Historical Section, i. p. 2. 
2 J. J. Rousseau, Political Writings (ed. C, E, Vaughan), 1915, 1. 340-1. 
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democratic sovereignty with the new importance attached to 
national differences that the natiou-state ceased to be a simple 
historical fact and became the subject of a theory. 

The nation states of the Middle Ages, as we have said, had 
been the creation of the political power of the monarchies, though 
it was also held that the people were an active participant in 
the political power of the state. This attitude of mind, which 
was inherited by the Contractual school of thought, came to 
be generally accepted in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. It was maintained, in the words of Locke, that, ‘‘ Wher- 
ever any number of men so unite into one society as to quit 
every one his executive power of the Law of Nature, and to 
resign it to the public, there and there only is a political or 
civil society.” The belief that their agreement to establish a 
common legislature and government was the factor which made 
a collection of individuals into a state was still the prevailing 
view on the eve of the French Revolution, when Sieyes de- 
fined the nation as “a body of associates living under one 
common law and represented by the same legislature.”’ There 
was one fundamental change, however. The great achievement 
of revolutionary political thought, for good or evil, was the 
conception of government as a manifestation of the democratic 
will, and the identification of the state as sovereign with the people. 
This was the meaning of Sieyes when he said that the tiers état, 
the people, was nothing and ought to be everything; and it was 
what the revolutionaries meant when they declared, ‘‘ Sovereignty 
is one, indivisible, inalienable and imprescriptible : it belongs to 
the nation.” 

During the last century and a half, beginning with the revolt 
of the American colonies, there has been a renewed wave of 
nation state making, but in place of a feudal monarchy the unify- 
ing power has been the will of the people, or at least of the 
politically conscious classes, though a part has also been played 
in this movement by military powers such as Piedmont and 
Prussia. It is to be noted that both in the medieval and the 
modern periods of the formation of nation states, the process 
has been a political one, initial differences of language, race 
or culture being of comparatively minor account. The Americas 


1 T have discussed this development more fully in Dictatorship, its History and 
Theory, 1939, pp. 161-174. 
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provide many modern examples of this fact. Belgium and 
South Africa belong to the-eame class of political nations, of 
which the classic example is Switzerland. 

The modern conception of the nation state did not remain 
purely political, however. A new meaning, as we have said, 
had been acquired by the nation during the second half of the 
eighteenth century, a development parallel with, although distinct 
from, the rise of the democratic idea of the state. It was an 
important element in the early romantic movement, and is 
particularly associated with the medieval revival. Among the 
manifestations of a new attitude towards the nation are: the 
writing of the first national hymn of Norway and the first history 
of Norway inspired by the idea of Norwegian independence, 
both in 1772; the development of national ideas in the Austrian 
Netherlands and the revival of the term Belges; the writing of 
a Finnish national poem; the demand for Parliamentary inde- 
pendence in Ireland; the appearance of the American nation.! 
Many other examples might be found of the increased significance 
of the idea of nationality in this period, which was also that in 
which Herder, the best-known and the most influential of the 
prophets of the new idea of the nation, was writing. There is 
no need for us to summarise here the well-known history of the 
nationalist movement, though it is to be noted that histories of 
nationalism which find its origin in the French Revolution and 
the Napoleonic Wars omit its initial phase. The point to be 
emphasised is that whereas before the French Revolution there 
had been no necessary connection between the state as a political 
unit and the nation as a cultural one, the combination of these 
two elements in a single conception was the significant fact in 
the phase that now opened in the history of the nation state. 

Although nation states had existed for centuries, before 
the nineteenth century no specific relationship had been posited 
between culture or language and the political state. Some 
states were more or less culturally united, others were composed 
of culturally disparate elements, The matter was not one that 
was regarded as of fundamental importance. It did not occur 
to anyone to criticise the Habsburg Empire on the ground that 
its peoples spoke different languages, had different cultures, 


* Halydan Koht, L’esprit national et l'idde de la sowveraineté du people, in the 
Bulletin of the International Committee of Historical Sciences, 1929, 
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and apart from their allegiance to a common dynasty were even 
separate political communities. For the ancien régime one 
state was as good as another. In the definition of the state 
communal ties, and all aspects of social life that were not narrowly 
and directly governmental, played no part. The state was a 
juristic and territorial concept. It was the land, and its ruler 
the lord of the land. The new idea of the nation changed all 
this. In October 1789 the roi de France et de Navarre became 
roi des Frangais, and during the next half-century the nation 
state entered on a new stage in its history. Hitherto it had 
been an historical fact : now it becameatheory. It was embodied 
in the theory of nationalism, which posited as an ideal the identi- 
fication of cultural and political communities in a universal 
system of nation states. 

As an agency of destruction the theory of nationalism proved 
one of the most potent that even modern society has known. 
Empires or states that were not homogeneous in culture and 
language were undermined from within, or assaulted from without ; 
nation after nation broke away from its traditional allegiances. 
But there was less success in the task of rebuilding a stable 
system of states on the ruins of older political structures. 

An admirable example of the consequences of the attempt 
to fuse together the political and cultural ideas of the nation 
is provided by Hungary, which was at the end of the nineteenth 
century the solitary survivor in Central Europe of the medieval 
nation states of the type of England and France. Her tragedy 
was that, as a result of Turkish and Habsburg domination, she 
had never been able to push the process of nation-making to 
completion throughout her territories, and her unassimilated 
peoples were consequently caught up in the cultural nationalist 
movement of the nineteenth century. In place of the slow but 
successful assimilation that had gone on in previous centuries, 
a desperate policy of compulsory Magyarisation was then adopted, 
which only accelerated the onset of disaster. The fatal conflict 
of two different ideas of the nation comes to the surface in the 
Hungarian Law of Nationalities of 1868, which declares, “ All 
citizens of Hungary . . . form a single nation—the indivisible 
unitary Magyar nation—to which all citizens of the country, 
irrespective of nationality, belong.’ + At a time when the other 


1 Macartney, National States and National Minorities, p. 119, 
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peoples of Central Europe were struggling to convert their cultural 
nationalities into politically independent states, Hungary was stil] 
attempting to force her way in the opposite direction, from 
political to cultural unity. 

During the nineteenth century the belief in the ideal identifica- 
tion of cultural or linguistic nation and political state obtained 
widespread acceptance, though among the voices raised in protest 
against the new nationalist gospel were those of Proudhon, Le 
Play, Bakunin, Lecky and Acton. The conception of the nation 
state which was embodied in nineteenth-century nationalism 
attained its highest point in 1919 and the following-years, but 
it would be a mistake to suppose that this was the end of its 
history. Already there is ample justification for asking whether 
the idea of the nation state that has prevailed in the recent past 
will be a permanent factor in political ideology. We must at 
least observe that the assumption of a necessary coincidence 
between the political and cultural divisions of mankind, far from 
enshrining the wisdom of the ages, is a modern invention. If it 
looks back to anything it is to tribal barbarism; but in the Middle 
Ages, when actually the modern nations were being made, such 
a faith as nationalism would have been appropriate only to the 
heretic and the traitor. 

At different times different institutions have embodied the 
political ideals of man. We need not here pass judgment on the 
historic process which has at one time fixed men’s hearts on the 
city or the nation, at another on a civilisation or an empire. 
The truth is that while loyalty to the community in which for 
the time being are enshrined the highest aspirations of social 
organisation is a perennial quality in human nature, the object 
of that loyalty has varied widely from age to age. There is 
little to suggest that the combination of cultural and political 
unity in the idea of the nation state is the last, or that it is the 
highest, of those mortal gods to which men have sometimes 
paid undue adoration. This does not mean that we are free to 
choose one or another, as the fancy takes us. We are children 
of our age, and must obey its dictates, but we should be careful 
not to read the history of five thousand years in terms of the last 
one hundred and fifty. Nations and states grew up and flourished 
in the medieval world long before such a faith as nationalism 
was thought of. The state system of Europe has changed 
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century by century, and there are no signs that its evolution 
has come to anend. The least we can say in conclusion to this 
brief outline of its history is that we should be prepared to 
examine with as open a mind as our day and generation permits, 
and if necessary to discard, the still dominant idea of the culturally 
and politically united nation state. 


ALFRED COBBAN. 





THE COMBINATION OF HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY IN 
SENIOR SCHOOLS AND THE MIDDLE FORMS OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS } 


THERE is nothing new in the idea of combining history and 
geography in the teaching process, and some degree of such 
combination is obviously necessary in the teaching or study 
of either subject. History, whether regarded in its widest sense 
as the story of human development, or restricted to that of some 
specific aspect of such development, cannot intelligently neglect 
the environmental factors which have contributed to such de- 
velopment, while geography has equally to recognise the human 
contribution to the ever-changing conditions of the world or of 
any particular region. What is new is the growing belief in the 
value of a greater fusion of history and geography in the early 
stage of their study. 

The proposition that such a greater fusion is desirable does 
not necessarily imply, as it is frequently assumed to imply, 
that their separate treatment is undesirable. Some separate 
treatment is not only desirable, but is obviously necessary. 
Much that has to be included in the elementary stages of geography 
teaching—such as the principles of climate, earth movements, 
simple problems relating to latitude and longitude, map-reading, 
and the like—clearly demand specific treatment. Similarly, 
much of the complex story of humanity is so much more dependent 
on human than on environmental factors that these have, for 
the time, to be ignored. 

Yet there remains a great part of each study so closely inter- 
woven with the other that the advantages of a far greater fusion 
than is generally practised are such as to demand at least an 
unprejudiced examination and some experiment. The advantages 
of such a fusion are, generally, more readily recognised by the 
teacher of history than of geography, for he soon discovers that 
“when ” means little without “ where,” and that the story of 
Man is of little worth unless closely and continuously related to 
that of the world in which Man lives, and to which he has to turn 
for the satisfaction of his needs and desires, What is less fre- 


? A paper given to the Wolverhampton Branch of the Association, September 
1943. 
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quently recognised, however, is that no geographical description 
is fixed and permanent, that the world is ever-changing, both 
through the active agency of non-human factors and through 
the purposive interference of Man. In a very much wider sense, 
therefore, than that of the so-called ‘ human geographies,”’ it 
is possible to teach geography historically, so that any specific 
regional description can be seen as a temporary phase in a con- 
stantly changing world. In other words, the “time” factor 
is as important in the teaching and study of geography as the 
“space ” factor is in the teaching and study of history. 

The problem, then, is the extent to which such fusion is 
desirable. A dependent question is the extent to which such 
desirable fusion is practicable. 

The desirability of the inclusion of any topic in any educational 
scheme, and the method of teaching or presenting it when in- 
cluded, can be judged only in relation to the accepted aim to 
which that particular educational scheme is directed. Un- 
fortunately, few would pretend that all schoolmasters or mis- 
tresses have a definite aim or a number of definite aims, or that 
many of those who have, had either the courage or the opportunity 
to direct their work solely by such aim. Nor is there yet any 
general agreement as to what should constitute the main purpose 
or purposes of school education. Whatever the ultimate aim 
may be considered to be, there are a number of subsidiary, 
practical aims, on which, at least in theory, there is more general 
agreement; some of these are general aims, applicable to the 
whole population of all the schools; others are specific aims, 
applicable to those who have special aptitudes, special needs, 
special disabilities, and the like. There are three general aims 
which are relevant to this discussion, and which have a reasonable 
chance of a fairly general acceptance. 

The first of these aims derives from the belief that every girl 
and boy, on leaving school, should have an intelligent grasp of 
present-day world conditions, to which the practical problems 
of adult life, international, social, or what-not, can be related. 
Secondly, the school process should be a training in reasoning, 
in the development of an independent judgment, and in the habit 
of looking for rational connection. Thirdly, the educational 
process should aim at the development of an appreciation of 
human idealism, of the powerful influence of sentiments in 
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human progress, and of the distinction between values. It can 
be argued, and, indeed, has been on more than occasion, that the 
teaching of history and the teaching of geography can separately 
achieve these three objects more readily than can any other 
subject normally included in the school curriculum. The pro- 
position that these three aims can best be achieved by a carefully 
planned course in combined history and geography seems a 
reasonable one. 

All events, from world war to a boy’s presence in a particular 
school, are the resultant products of a complexity of factors 
both human and environmental, historical and geographical. 
Consequently, any understanding of world conditions, whether 
of to-day or of any other time, demands that such conditions 
shall be seen as the outcome of both groups of factors. Not 
only does such an aim give to the child an interest and a purpose 
of study intelligible to him, but it also provides him with a course 
of training in which it is impossible to avoid the constant search 
for cause and effect. Moreover, as the complex factors, human 
and geographical, from which the problems of the present have 
been evolved, are seen developing through the ages, it is reasonable 
to assume that even the most mentally feeble of the schools’ 
populations shall have thereby a better opportunity of approach- 
ing those problems with more understanding, and with a greater 
measure of independent judgment, than could be achieved by 
any other means. 

In reference to the third general aim—that of providing the 
pupil with an appreciation of the value and influence of human 
idealism in national as well as in individual life—I should like 
briefly to quote from what I have written elsewhere : 


“* This is not a materialistic conception of the study of History, but one which 
implies that the story of human development is intelligible only when related 
to the human ideals, needs, desires, hopes, fears and hatreds, instincts, sentiments, 
and habits, which have influenced human behaviour in the past, and to the world 
to which these human motives have directed Man’s attention for his material 
satisfaction. It may be regarded as idealistic in that such an interrelating of 
human and material factors presses home the truth that the satisfaction of needs 
and desires involves a human contribution of Work and service, and that posses- 
sion and authority involve responsibility from nations and individuals alike.” 

(Man and His World ; Preface, p. iv.) 


While the adoption of any method in school practice, or the 
inclusion of any topic or subject in the school curriculum, may 
be advocated by arguments such as these, it is necessary also 
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to show that the study of any accepted subject will not suffer 
in itself by any modification of method. Quite apart from the 
practical value which the study of history and geography, 
together or separately, has, or at least can have, the study of 
history and that of geography have a value and an interest in 
themselves. While it is true that education, in schools of all 
types, has erred on the side of being too academic, too scornful 
of the practical usefulness of learning, it is at least as dangerous 
to err in the opposite direction, and to ignore thereby the intrinsic 
value of intellectual activity. Now, while there is, in my view, 
a greater opportunity for mental activity in the combined study 
of history and geography, in the early stages, than there is in 
that of either subject treated separately, the question has to be 
asked as to how far the study of either subject is likely to suffer 
through their combined treatment. 

The answer to this question must depend on the efficiency, 
imagination, enthusiasm, and interests of the teacher. In the 
hands of a narrow-minded and pedantic specialist in history, the 
geography will suffer—but so will his history teaching; similarly, 
a geographer, with little interest in history, will not only neglect 
the history, hut will teach geography badly. Given an enthusiast, 
with adequate knowledge of both, to what extent then would 
either subject suffer ? 

In the first place, experience has shown that interest in each 
subject is, in the case of the average student, increased, possibly 
because the teaching has to be varied, dealing with geographical 
and human factors, but always in interrelation. Moreover, 
because such factors are being constantly interrelated, each 
group gains in significance and interest. The physical geography 
atlas is used as frequently as is the history class-book, and is 
always used with some specific problem in view. The purely 
geographical work which has to be included—exercises in map- 
work, the learning of purely geographical data, and the like— 
introduced regularly into the normal scheme of class work, forms 
a useful variant. For such advantages something must be 
forfeited; but from the normal teaching of either subject, even 
if judged only from the available class-books—and most of these 
are written by schoolmasters—there is plenty which may be 
forfeited with no great loss to anybody. 

The student who wishes to take up the study of either subject, 
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later, either for his own pleasure or for examination or vocational 
purposes, will have gained more than he will have lost. Of two 
candidates for 8.C. or H.S.C. Examination in history or geography, 
I would prefer the one who had begun his study of each subject 
through some such combined course as that I have suggested, to 
the one who had taken each subject separately throughout his 
school life, assuming, of course, their equal ability and equally 
good teaching. 

Before turning to the practical difficulties which such a scheme 
presents, I have to refer to a number of criticisms which have 
been directed against its desirability. At a meeting of a pro- 
vincial branch of the British Council, a university lecturer in 
history objected on the grounds that the study of history should 
from the first be directed towards the development of an interest 
in the subject for its own sake, and that it should not be regarded 
as a study whose value lay in its possible tendency to clarify 
current problems. I have already expressed my view that 
the study of both subjects combined, at the early stage to 
which the proposition has been restricted, does in fact tend to 
develop such an interest both in history and in geography; but 
even if this were not true in fact, the criticism could not rationally 
be maintained when we are thinking, as we are, of the average 
girl or boy of the average Senior or Grammar School. The 
essential point is more obvious in the case, say, of mathematics. 
There is no greater joy than mathematical activity, for those 
who do experience delight in such a pursuit; but it is absurd to 
pretend that revelling in mathematical intricacies is likely, or 
even possible, for more than a small proportion of any school’s 
population. Yet everyone needs at least some arithmetical skills 
and some elementary mathematical knowledge. The school 
should, ideally, provide all its members with what it believes to 
be the needs of all, and should provide, in addition, as full an 
opportunity as possible for the development of those specific 
skills and studies for those who have special aptitudes and needs 
for them. Thus, it is a general need that the problems of the 
average citizen, in his capacity as a citizen, should be as intelligible 
to him as his understanding permits. The academic study of 
geography or history, either as a leisured pursuit or as a vocational 
aim, is not a general need, but, at the most, a desirable aim for 
most and a likely possibility for relatively few. 
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It is interesting that all the other publicly expressed criticisms 
I have observed come from geographers. At the same meeting 
an Austrian teacher of geography, now in exile in this country, 
expressed the view that the combination of both subjects would 
lead to the exclusive teaching ‘of political geography. Actually 
it is inevitable that the emphasis must be laid on anything but 
political geography, which is essentially a statement of con- 
ditions which have resulted from physical and human forces, 
and which demands for its understanding, therefore, a knowledge 
of the physical conditions, as well as of the human factors which 
have created any political situation in a given region. 

A number of criticisms of any such combined scheme have 
appeared in the correspondence in recent numbers of the A.M.A. 
One comment was that it was not progressive but retrogressive 
to “drop geography and combine it with history ” (Mr. Myers, 
June-July number). The wording of this phrase is significant ; 
it is geography which, it is feared, is to be “ dropped,” except, 
presumably, for what the history master feels it necessary to 
tack on to his own subject. The rest of the letter bears out this 
suggested fear, in that it is a defence of geography. Reference 
is made also to geography as a sixth-form subject. Throughout 
my own advocacy of the value of combining these subjects, and 
in my own experience of such a combination in practice, neither 
the one nor the other subject suffers in the hands of any teacher 
convinced of the value of the scheme, and competent to teach it ; 
but without such qualifications in the teacher, either subject is 
liable to suffer. 

In the same number, another correspondent (Mr. Pounds) 
believes that ‘‘ History is moving rapidly down the slippery path 
already traversed by the Classics,’”’ because it is not sufficiently 
related to recent times; further, he writes: “It is not so much 
closer co-operation between the geographer and the historian 
that is required as that the historian should do his job and com- 
plete his syllabus.’”” The way the correspondent suggests that 
this should be done is that the course should be based on Man’s 
past relation to his environment, and that the course should be 
brought to modern times. My only comment on this sugges- 
tion is to say that I am entirely in agreement with it. It is 
difficult to find any better way of carrying out this suggestion 
than by recognising that history and geography are, in fact, the 
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separate studies of the two sets of conditions which have directed 
human development, and, necessary as is their separate study for 
specialist and examination purposes, their combined study, in 
the early stages of school work, is on more rational and profitable 
than their separation. 

It remains only to examine some of the practical difficultie, 
in the way of the adoption of such a scheme. These are of two 
kinds: firstly, those which occur in the elaboration of a course 
which attempts such a fusion; and secondly, those which relate 
to school practice. 

The difficulties of planning a satisfactory course derive from 
the fact that history is essentially a chronological narrative, 
whereas geography is or is usually regarded as essentially a 
descriptive science. Generally expressed, the problem is that of 
combining a study in time with a study in space. The difficulty 
begins to disappear as soon as it is recognised (1) that the area 
of the world’s surface which Man has settled, developed, used, and 
brought into some form of interrelated unity, political or economic, 
has increased through the centuries, so that new regions can be 
studied as they come into the historical picture; and (2) that a 
geographical description of any region, large or small, is not 
something completely fixed and stable, but an ever-changing 
state, to which changing process Man has made a vast con- 
tribution. 

Some general principles of world geography, or the geological 
structure of a region, can be studied before the days of human 
interference. The conditions of primitive life can be studied 
in relation to the different climatic regions of the world, and the 
influence of typical environments on the evolution of different 
social groups can be studied. The story from nomadic pastoral 
life to early settlements, and thence to the early civilisations and 
ancient empires, takes one in easy and natural stages from the 
deserts to the great rivers of the Old World, and thence to the 
Mediterranean. The development of feudal society in Europe, 
the emergence of national monarchies, and the like, are inextricably 
interwoven with the physical geography of Europe, as is the growth 
of commerce in the north and in the Mediterranean. The develop- 
ment of this commerce, the journeys of the Polos, the routes and 
ports controlled from Venice, and so on, bring the student to 
the study of the geography of Asia. And so the region grows, 
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to the New World, to Australasia, to Africa, as discovery is 
followed by settlement, by world trade, and by modern 
imperialism. 

If the study, for some reason or other, is intended to be more 
specific, historically or geographically, the process of inter- 
relation is equally advantageous, and is equally capable of being 
carried out effectively. For example, if the main purpose is to 
study the geography of, say, Australia, everything is to be gained 
by historical treatment. In fact, it is difficult to see how an ideal 
study of Australia, included as part of a geographical course, 
would differ in essentials from such a study included in a scheme 
of history teaching. The relative lateness of European interest in 
it, the curiosities of its animal and plant life, the backward nature 
of its aborigipes, are inseparable from Australia’s world position 
and its long isolation. The records of early explorers, especially 
those of William Dampier, the voyage of Cook and his charting of 
the great coral reef, give reality and interest to the description of 
its general geographical features and their diversity. More of these 
unfold themselves to the discoveries of later explorers, sent out 
from the coastal settlements of the south-east. The discovery, 
settlement, and different kinds of development of varied forms of 
fertile regions, the distribution and growth of the white popula- 
tion, the intrusion into the central deserts and the digging of 
wells, the introduction of European products, including merino 
sheep from George III’s Windsor farms, and of rabbits, such 
names as Victoria, Melbourne, Queensland, and the accession of 
Queen Victoria, the discoveries of gold and other mineral wealth, 
and so on—are these facts geographical or historical? It is 
irrefutable that any attempt to make a clean-cut division is 
impossible, and in my view the best geographical and the best 
historical account would be identical. 

If, to take a very different kind of example, very briefly, the 
particular object of the work should be, say, the history of Russia, 
that story only begins to be intelligible when the characters are 
seen on the vast stage, with its dense forests, its scattered mirs 
hidden and isolated in forest clearings, its cold, widespread plains, 
its semi-nomadic peasants and wretched serfs, with the distant 
tsars in the west, half Asiatic, half Byzantine in their conception 
of rule, clamouring for recognition in the courts of Europe. 


The only real difficulties are those inherent in the educational 
No. 109.—voL. xx]x. F 
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system. Wedded to the traditions of the past, without conscious 
aim, still very considerably controlled and directed by the neces- 
sity of meeting the requirements of external and university- 
planned examinations, with a rigid class-system which permits 
of little or no discrimination between the general needs of all 
the pupils and the special needs of some, there is little oppor- 
tunity and less encouragement for experiment or innovation, 
But, given sufficient courage, enthusiasm, and imagination, a 
schoolmaster can overcome most of these difficulties. 

The Senior Schools, untroubled by S.C. and H.S.C. examina- 
tions, and frequently with staffs less highly specialised, often 
with teachers responsible for general subjects in the same class, 
have, I believe, a great opportunity for getting on with the job 
of educating their pupils for the great work of living. Their 
non-selected pupils are the mass of England’s normal, average 
children who will form the mass of England’s normal, average 
population in a few years’ time. Clearly the main aim here is 
essentially a practical one. 

Two obstacles to the introduction of the combined subjects 
into schools of the Grammar-School type are frequently proposed : 
the more rigid specialisation of their staffs, and the restrictions 
imposed by the examination system. 

To the first difficulty the obvious reply is that a master 
incapable of teaching combined history and geography to the 
very elementary standard demanded in the middle school could 
hardly be considered suitable to teach either subject very 
efficiently. 

If the second argument implies that the scheme is desirable, 
but that the School Certificate syllabus makes it impracticable, 
the obvious solution is to bring the examination syllabus into 
line with desirable practice. Actually, however, a pupil who 
takes the combined subjects for the first three years of the five 
which normally constitute his middle-school life, and who follows 
this course by taking for two years the usual syllabus, has at least 
as much chance of passing in either subject in the School Certi- 
ficate examination as has the boy who has taken each subject 
separately throughout. Moreover, he has a better opportunity 
of acquiring an intelligent appreciation of what he is doing. 

The opportunity to test the scheme in actual practice came, 
in my own school, some years ago, with the formation of what 
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was called a Practical Department, a stream to run parallel 
through the middle school with the quick and slow streams. It 
consisted of the less academically-minded boys, and they were 
provided with an easier and experimental curriculum specially 
directed to satisfy their special needs and very specialised 
abilities. There was little hope that many or any of them would 
ever gain a School Certificate, so one could proceed with the 
interesting experiment of trying to educate them. The J.M.B. 
consented to adopt, for a few experimental years, a special 
syllabus in combined history and geography, which, though 
frequently modified, never really advanced beyond the stage of 
being a mixture of both rather than a compounded fusion of the 
two subjects. ‘The boys were-never specially prepared for it, 
but, if they took the examination at all, had to take it in their 
stride. The curious result is that most of them passed the examin- 
tion, and in July last two of them obtained “ A ”’’s in the com- 
bined paper. Unfortunately, the Board has decided not to 
continue the special paper, but the boys of the Practical Depart- 
ment will continue to take the combined subject, and will take 
their chance in one or other of the ordinary papers, probably 
the geography one, when they take the examination. 

The subject needs four periods weekly, which is probably 
rather less than would be allocated to the two subjects taken 
separately. Of these four periods, one can be devoted to practical 
map-work and geographical exercises in ordnance survey work 
and the like, while another can profitably be used for organised 
discussion in some form of Class Society. 

In conclusion, I should like to make two short quotations 
from an interesting recently published- book, Social Studies and 
World Citizenship, written by L. J. F. Brimble and Frederick 
J. May (Macmillan, 1943; p. 103 and p. 108): 

“There are probably no two subjects in the school curriculum more closely 
related than history and geography. In fact, it is almost impossible effectively 
to separate the two. Without its geographical background, history might 


easily degenerate into mere chronology, whereas geography without the support 
of history is colourless.”’ 


“Geography is the study of the world of yesterday and to-day, especially 
of the relationship between man and his physical environment.’’ 


J. MAINWARING. 





HISTORY AND THE NORWOOD REPORT 


TuHE full impact of the Norwood Report on particular subjects 
has not yet been fully appreciated, because its more startling 
innovations in the field of examinations must necessarily have a 
wider appeal. It is, however, these very innovations which will 
affect all branches of study, because the abolition of the School 
Certificate will confer greater freedom in the framing of the 
syllabus and, in consequence, throw far greater responsibility 
on the headmaster and his staff. 

This new situation will bring to light a wider divergence of 
views in history than in any other subject, because, as the Report 
states (p. 98), ‘‘ Perhaps no subject of the curriculum with the 
exception of English admits of more varied interpretation.” 
Some instances of this divergence may be gleaned from the 
examples cited, ranging as they do from the view that “ History 
with its accompanying studies Geography and Social Studies 
should absorb the major portion of the curriculum ”’ to the view 
that ‘‘ History demands an adult mind and adult interests : that 
at school, below the Sixth Form, little more can be effected than 
the erecting of a chronological scaffolding of the main events.” 
Between these extremes the Report steers a sedate and somewhat 
uninspiring course. 

The Historical Association, though consulted on the subject 
of examinations (App. B), was not approached on the more 
important topic of the content of the School Syllabus. This was 
particularly unfortunate, as a Select Committee had been ap- 
pointed to prepare a report on “ The principles on which a history 
syllabus should be planned,” and its memorandum of 24 pages 
was circulated in April 1943. 

Fortunately there are many points of agreement. Both 
reports recommend that “Civics” and Current Affairs—i.e., 
day-to-day events—should not form part of the main course, 
but reference should be made to these important topics as re- 
flected on a definite historical background. The Norwood 
Report considers that “ good citizenship finds its sanction in 
something more fundamental and more persuasive than class 
room instruction.” This is sound and true. 
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The most notable omission, however, is the entire absence of 
any reference to European history in the few definite principles 
laid down. It is true that the Report’s theory of instruction is 
founded on the fact that ‘‘ the child is first a citizen of the United 
Kingdom and that his extension of interest and grasp takes place 
most naturally outwards from the history of his own country to 
the larger field of foreign history.”” That is probably correct, 
but the Report seems to allow no adequate period of time for 
this extension below the Sixth Form, in which it recommends a 
fuller treatment of the British Commonwealth, the United States 
of America and Russia (why not U.S.S.R. ?). 

The report recommends that the history of Britain at home 
and overseas in the latter part of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries should not be dealt with before the age of 15. Before 
that age “the history of Britain must remain the core of the history 
syllabus, to that core the history of other peoples must be organi- 
cally related.”” Whatever may be the intention of this dictum, 
in practice it will mean no European history, unless England 
happens to be at war with some Continental Power. This will 
mean a definite setback in history teaching. 

At the same time?(p.£99) the statementjis made that “‘ by the 
age of 16 every pupil should have had the opportunity of studying 
those aspects of British and World History, which relate to the 
time in which he lives.”” The pupil will have to cover something 
altogether beyond his powers in his sixteenth year; in fact it 
would be too great a task evenjif he were to study no subject 
except history. Yet the Report rightly shows the red light against 
the danger of ‘“‘ overcrowding.” Taking the scheme of work as 
a whole, it would appear that the Committee assumes a larger 
proportion of pupils staying till 18 plus. Has it any right to 
assume this? Possibly for one moment its vision was blurred 
and it was thinking of the present leaving age at the ‘“ Public 
Schools.”” This is more than implied when we;find the astonish- 
ing statement (p. 100): “It is in the Sixth Form that real | 
historical study begins.” Does this mean “real historical 
study ” in the University sense, and suggest original research ? 
The useful recommendations for Sixth Form work do not seem 
to mean anything beyond the usual programmes now in vogue, 
but it does envisage a larger Sixth Form of boys and girls who are 
not staying on at school merely to gain scholarships. 
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The Report recognises the necessity of giving only general 
guidance, and advocates a course working on a framework of 
British history. This is good—and teachers should be grateful 
for their freedom and responsibility, but it will undoubtedly 
result in a diversity of method and subjects. This is not neces- 
sarily an evil, but the Report will need to be implemented if 
there is to be balance without regimentation in the history 
teaching of the schools. History teachers as a body cannot 
fail to be disappointed with the History sections in which they 
had the right to expect inspiration, if not some advanced views 
on method and matter. A more constructive programme is 
urgently needed if external examinations before the University 
are to disappear altogether, or even if they lose their controlling 
influence. This programme must embrace all schools, primary 
and secondary, and at the same time offer some guidance for 
Youth Colleges and all pupils who are prepared to stay at schools 
until the age of 18. It is to be hoped that the curriculum for 
these two years will allow specialists in other subjects to study 
modern history and history specialists to study more than two 
other subjects. 

Granted these premises, what are to be the aims of history 
teaching? A study of the past to understand the present and 
avoid mistakes in the future? To make good British citizens? 
A study of history for its own sake, with no deeper aims in view? 
The ideal of pure learning is obtainable for the few, and should 
not be lightly laid aside. It plays its part for the leisure hours 
in a mechanical age. It will be the inspiration of the research 
worker and the searcher after truth, and without these the inter- 
preters of history, past and present, would soon fall into grievous 
errors. Those who try to achieve the first and second of the three 
suggested aims are often found in opposite camps. It is difficult 
to-see why this should be the case. To be a good British citizen, 
one has to know European history, and at a later stage, perhaps, 
world history. To teach the Crusades as a picturesque adventure 
of Richard I, to teach the Armada as a lucky and heroic victory, 
engineered by Providence, over the tyranny of our would-be 
oppressors, to approach Nazism without reference to Bismarck’s 
theft of the Socialist’s thunder is nothing more nor less than the 
falsification of history. Unless we look outwards from England 
and also inwards towards England from other countries, and even 
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from our own Dominions, we present at once a false sense of 
values and lose proportion. 

To prove that it is possible to plan an elastic course and yet 
allow considerable freedom to the teacher, has been the object 
of a recent pamphlet.! If the various subjects are introduced 
at the suitable ages, there is no reason to despair of a system 
which will stimulate interest, and at the same time equip pupils 
with knowledge and powers of judgment sufficient to make them 
capable of using their vote judiciously and forming reasoned 
opinions on present as well as past problems. However, it is 
quite useless to plan the most enlightened course, unless there are 
trained teachers who have some knowledge of history beyond 
their text book. 

Mathematics and science are never taught by those who 
have not had some special training in those branches, but in 
Elementary, Secondary and so-called Public Schools history is 
often handed over to those with no background whatsoever. Most 
Secondary and Public Schools have one or more specialists, it 
is true, but these are usually reserved for Certificate and Scholar- 
ship forms. 

With educational reforms and schemes exciting so much 
interest, now is the time to recognise the important part which 
history teaching plays in the nation. Hitler grasped that fact, 
and his false teaching is bearing its evil fruit. It is a warning not 
to be lightly disregarded if there is to be a better understanding 


between the nations of the world. 
S. M. Toyne. 


1 The Planning of a History Syllabus (Hist. Assoc., Feb. 1944). 












NOTES AND NEWS 


Tae Thirty-eighth Annual General Meeting of the Association 
was held at Birkbeck College, London, where accommodation was 
kindly granted by the Master of Birkbeck, on Friday and Saturday, 
31 December 1943 and 1 January 1944. The decision of the Council 
to restore something like peace-time procedure was justified, for a 
very satisfactory number of members was able to attend, and general 
approval was expressed at the arrangements made. Considerable 
activity was crowded into the two days. The Council met on Friday 
morning, and in the afternoon a very interesting visit was made by a 
large party to the bombed and cleared areas of the City of London. 
It was not a visit to inspect air-raid damage : the result of the clearance 
has been the discovery of many relics of archaeological and historical 
interest, and the significance of these finds was ably explained to the 
party by Mr. B. H. St. J. O’Neil, Keeper of Ancient Monuments, who 
kindly acted as guide. After the visit the party met for tea at Birkbeck 
College. 

On Saturday morning there was a meeting of branch officers, 
followed by the annual business meeting, and a meeting of the newly 
elected Council. It was not possible to arrange an official luncheon, 
but there were several unofficial parties. In the afternoon the annual 
address, which we have much pleasure in printing in this number, 
was given by Professor F. M. Powicke. 

* * * * * * 

WuEN Professor Turberville and Mr. Medlicott were last year 
elected President and Secretary on the resignations of Sir Charles 
Grant Robertson and Dr. J. F. Nichols respectively, the Annual 
Meeting appointed them for the remaining term of office of their pre- 
decessors. That term expired at the Annual Meeting, and fresh 
elections were then made. On the nomination of the Council, Pro- 
fessor Turberville was elected President and Mr. Medlicott was 
elected Secretary. 

The retirement in rotation of the following Vice-Presidents was 
reported :—Miss A. M. Bayley, Professor N. H. Baynes, Professor 
E. F. Jacob, Dr. R. R. Reid, Professor G. M. Trevelyan, and Mr. 
C. H. Gerred. On the proposal of the Council at the Annual Meeting 
the re-election of the six was carried unanimously. At the meeting 
of the new Council Professor G. N. Clark and Miss M. B. Curran were 
coopted Vice-Presidents for a period of one year to fill the vacancies 
created by the deaths of Miss E. Jeffries Davis and Mr. F. J. Weaver, 
while Mr. 8S. M. Toyne was coopted for a period of two years to fill the 
vacancy created by the death of Mr. F. 8. Marvin. 

As a result of the postal ballot the following were re-elected 
members of Council :—Mr. A. C. F. Beales, Miss A. F. Davies, Mr. 
A. C. Ellis, Professor V. Harlow, Professor C. M. MacInnes, Mr. F. R. 
Poskitt, and Professor R. F. Treharne. The following have been 
coopted as members of Council :—Mr. G. G. Armstrong, Dr. J. D. 
Chambers, Mr. H. M. Icely, and Miss K. M. Reynolds. 

* * 


* * * * 
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Tue Association has suffered serious loss by the deaths, in close 
succession, of Mr. F. J. Weaver, Miss E. Jeffries Davis, and Mr. F. S. 
Marvin. Each brought special and widely differing gifts to the 
service of the Association: all three were tried and trusted advisers ; 
and their labours were unremitting over a long period of years. The 
Association owes not a little of its success to their unselfish devotion 
to its interests. We are indebted to Mr. J. A. White and Mr. E. H. 
Dance for the following notes on the work of Mr. Weaver and Mr. 
Marvin. 

Mr. Wuite writes :—‘‘ Mr. F. J. Weaver was associated with the 
Historical Association from its inception in 1906. The Association, 
led and inspired by Dr. A. F. Pollard its founder, gained for history 
a wide recognition of its vital importance both in education and to the 
ordinary citizen. In this work Mr. Weaver played a conspicuous 

He was the head master of Braintree Grammar School where 
he had a distinguished career. But in 1926 he decided to give his 
whole time to the cause of history. At that time the office work of 
the Association had become very heavy owing to the constant changes 
in membership which nevertheless had more than doubled in the 
previous five years. At the Council’s unanimous request Mr. Weaver 
became Organising Secretary and later General Secretary of the 
Association, in which capacity he worked for six years. In 1933 he 
was elected a Vice-President of the Association. 

“Mr. Weaver’s knowledge of history, his ability, and especially 
his genial personality, made it a great pleasure to work with him. 
Owing to his generous outlook he was very accessible to the ordinary 
member, and this at such a period in the Association’s growth was a 
most valuable asset. He never tired of discussing with students and 
teachers problems of research and problems of teaching; and his 
own keenness for research work never diminished. Moreover, he 
always interested himself in the building up of financial reserves 
against the possibility of more difficult times. Among his many 
activities for the Association he will no doubt be longest remembered 
as the originator and first editor of the Association’s Historical Pictures, 
published by Messrs. T’. Nelson. 

“Throughout a long and serious illness he maintained his geniality ; 
and his interest in the Association continued totheend. By his death, 
which all deeply deplore, the Association has lost one of its most able 
and valued supporters.’ 

* * * * * ¢ 

Mr. Dance writes :—‘‘ By the death of Mr. F. 8S. Marvin, on 
14 November 1943, history lost a distinguished philosopher, and the 
Association its most successful propagandist. As a philosopher of 
history Marvin’s reputation was reaching its peak towards the end of 
the last war, and he always put that reputation unstintingly at the 
service of the Association. When peace came, and historical idealism 
was in the air, Marvin found himself a leading exponent of Comte’s 
Idea of Progress. It happened that that was also the year when he 
first joined the Council of the Association, and it was typical of him 
to unite the two functions. He persuaded the Council to establish 
the Propaganda Committee (he was to be its Chairman for the next 
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twenty-four years) and from that time on there was a tendency for 
the excellences of Comte and the excellences of the Association tg 
jostle one another in his lectures. At any rate, within five years the 
membership of the Association had more than doubled itself—and 
though this expansion was largely due to the spirit of the time, it 
was also due largely to Marvin’s restless persistency. He was elected 
a Vice-President of the Association in 1925, and for a time he seemed 
to leave a trail of new branches behind him wherever he went. 


**To those who knew him best in connection with the Association ° 


all this seems no less important than the work for which he was more 
widely famous—the eight volumes published by the Unity Schools, 
which he conducted year after year in England and abroad : regular 
articles in Nature and other periodicals, usually on subjects in which 
Science and history touch : and the various books in which he embodied 
his historical ideas, from The Living Past in 1913 to The New Vision 
of Man in 1939. 

“The outbreak of the present war plunged him into a profound 
depression wholly unlike him. It never shook his ideals, but it did 
shake his faith in the possibility of their acceptance. No doubt this 
hastened the illness which laid him aside for the next two years. But 
he eventually emerged his old self again, and when at the last death 
took him suddenly, he was still at work—planning, among other 
characteristic things, a new edition of The Living Past, and a new 
branch of the Historical Association.” 

* * * * x * 

SEVERAL important appointments to history chairs have recently 
been announced. At Cambridge Professor G. N. Clark has been 
appointed to the Regius Professorship of Modern History, vacant on 
the resignation of Professor G. M. Trevelyan on his appointment as 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Professor Clark is to be suc- 
ceeded in the Chichele Professorship of Economic History at Oxford 
by Professor W. K. Hancock, who holds the Chair of Modern History 
at Birmingham University. Mr. H. Butterfield, Fellow of Peterhouse, 
succeeds the late Professor H. V. Temperley in the Chair of Modern 
History at Cambridge, and Mr. Z. N. Brooke, Fellow of Caius, has 
been elected to the Professorship of Medieval History at Cambridge, 
vacant by the resignation of Professor C. Previté-Orton. 

An interesting new appointment is that of Professor V. H. Galbraith 
as Director of the Institute of Historical Research and Professor of 
History in the University of London. This is a new post justified 
by the success of the post-graduate organisation built up in the Uni- 
versity of London under the leadership of Dr. A. F. Pollard, who 
acted as Hon. Director of the Institute from its foundation in 1920 
until his retirement in 1939. The full-time Directorship now created 
is a recognition by the University of London of the importance and 
success of that pioneer work, and an earnest of the fuller development 
and expansion of the activities of the Institute which it is hoped to 
inaugurate after the war. We wish Professor Galbraith well in the 
heavy responsibilities, and at the same time, the exciting possibilities 
of leadership, which lie before him. 

* Hx 7. *« * * 
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Many branches have taken the opportunity offered them to discuss 
the memorandum recently circulated by the committee appointed 
in 1940 to consider the principles to be followed in planning a history 
syllabus for schools. In the light of criticisms and comments sent 
in by branches and individual members, the committee has made 
some alterations in the document, though it has not been able to 
meet the plea that local history should be given a definite place in 
the school syllabus because in the nature of things the emphasis on 
such a subject would vary in different localities so that it is difficult 
to fit it into any general scheme. What has emerged very clearly 
from the discussions is the reluctance expressed by many members 
to accept any officially sanctioned scheme where there is room for 
such diversity of opinion. The Council has therefore decided that the 
material brought together in the memorandum shall be made accessible 
to members, and it has authorised its issue in pamphlet form with the 
title The Planning of a History Syllabus for Schools. This should 
be regarded only as a guide and not in any way as a statement of official 
policy on the part of the Association. It is hoped that the pamphlet 
will be in the hands of members in the near future. 

* * * * * * 


Tue Director of the American Library established in this country 
by the United States Government Office of War Information has sent 
a cordial invitation to any members of the Association anxious to 
make use of such a reference library. The library is described as a 
utility or austerity library, but it contains a rapidly growing collection 
of material invaluable for the study of all phases of American life. 
Every effort is being made to secure prompt receipt of at least one copy 
of a wide range of American periodicals, books, and documents. This 
reference collection is housed in the American Embassy (Room 21), 
1 Grosvenor Sq., and is open from Monday to Saturday, 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

* *” * * * *x 


Tue allied governments represented on the Conference of Allied 
Ministers of Education in London recently made, at a meeting of 
their Books and Periodicals Committee, a generous gesture when they 
undertook ‘‘ within the possibilities of the circumstances existing after 
the war to replace as a gift, to the best of their abilities, the periodicals 
and books in their respective languages that were damaged or destroyed 
when the British Museum suffered loss as the result of enemy action.” 
To this end the Keeper of Printed Books has been invited to submit 
to the committee the list of such periodicals and books classified 
according to their languages. This decision was forwarded to the 
President of the Board of Education in his capacity as Chairman of 
the Conference, and he has expressed his warm appreciation of the offer. 

*” * * * * * 


Ar the annual business meeting considerable interest was shown in 
the subject of school broadcasting, the subject being raised in a dis- 
cussion on the report of the Wireless Committee presented by the 
chairman (Mrs. D. P. Dobson). One speaker doubted whether 
elementary schools were adequately served by the history talks which 
seemed to pay more attention to amusing pupils than to teaching them 
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history. Another thought that the needs of the elementary schools 
were well met by the wireless lessons, but that those of the secon 
schools were not, a criticism which seemed to find a measure of support, 
although several speakers agreed that the needs of the elementary 
schools were greater than those of the secondary schools. In replying 
to these criticisms Mrs. Dobson pointed out that the B.B.C. had 
education officers all over the country, and they would be glad to 
take part in discussion groups on the subject. Application for help 
in arranging such discussions should be made to the Central Committee 
for School Broadcasting, Bedford College, N.W.1. It was important 
to remember that while the B.B.C. was anxious to do all it could to 
assist the schools there were only two wave-lengths available, and 
time was limited, so that it was difficult to fit in school talks, especially 
into the secondary school time-table. The wireless lesson was never 
intended to take the place of the teacher, but rather to serve as an extra 
stimulus. It might, therefore, prove more useful in the elementary 
than in the secondary schools, for in the former there was very often 
no trained history teacher available. The discussion showed that there 
was a very real interest in—and some dissatisfaction with—the present 
broadcasting arrangements. The topic seems to be one on which 
branches might base a useful discussion meeting. 
* * * * x * 

TE Royal Historical Society announces that in accordance with 
the terms of the David Berry Trust a competition will be held in the 
year 1946 for a gold medal and money prize of £50, which will be 
awarded to the writer of the best essay on a subject to be selected by 
the candidate, dealing with Scottish history within the reigns of James 
to James VI inclusive, provided such subject has been previously 
submitted to and approved by the Council of the Royal Historical 
Society. The essay submitted must be a genuine work of research 
based on original materials, and must not have hitherto been published 
or awarded any other prize. Essays must be submitted by 31 October 
1946. Further particulars can be obtained from The Secretary, 
Royal Historical Society, 96 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, London, 8.W.10. 

* m * * K * 

Tue Chairman of the Illustrations Committee (Mr. C. H. Gerred) 
states that Messrs, Philip have put in hand a reprint of the Intermediate 
Historical Atlas to meet immediate needs. It is hoped to produce 
a new edition of this work later, and the committee has begun to make 
its preparations. Mr. Gerred would be glad if anyone interested would 
communicate any errors or omissions in the existing atlas so that they 
ean be dealt with by his committee, 

n * A a * 

The following pamphlets have recently been distributed :— 

No. 126. Ideas on the Shape, Size and Movements of the Earth. By 
Professor E. G. R. Tayior. 

No. 127. Latin American History, By R. A. Humpnreys. 

Price of each pamphlet to non-members, ls, 1d. (post free). Members 
may obtain extra copies at 7d, each (post free) from the offices of the 
Association, at the Roborough Library, University College of the 
South-west, Exeter. 





HISTORICAL REVISION NO. CV. 


New VIEWS UPON THE BorGIAs 


THERE is no close season in the hunting of the Borgias. From 
the assertions of Guicciardini and Panvinio to the documented indict- 
ments of Burckhardt and Gregorovius was only a step, and not a 
dificult one. The latter’s conclusion was that none but a fanatic 
could defend the Borgias; and since by the side of the new documenta- 
tion there was a vigorous growth of romance, in which every con- 
ceivable crime was credited to the Borgias, the statement seemed 
warranted. Do not the Borgias of the legend represent the perfect 
subject for a bourgeois view of history? Lush with all the flagrant 
erimes, they offer a dainty dish to tickle the palate; and Gregorovius’ 
conclusion could seem moderate to those who knew them in terms of 
Tommasi, Victor Hugo, and Donizetti. A few reputable voices were 
raised, then, to allege insufficiency of evidence on certain points; 
but they did not stem the tide of accusation. And such pleasure 
does mankind take in the contemplation of wickedness, especially 
when at its worst, that the flood of literature has not ceased from that 
day to this. It has not, however, remained absolutely constant in 
character. From Creighton there has been a persistent thread of 
writers ready to reject accepted stories, and so to set the Borgia family 
in a new light. Gregorovius could with complacency call Roscoe 
“that inferior author’ apropos of Roscoe’s reserve over Caesar 
Borgia’s guilt in the murder of his brother, the Duke of Gandia. He 
had not foreseen the coming of a time when his own work would seem 
inferior, his book on Lucretia Borgia “‘ more a novel than a history,” 
and his History of the City of Rome animated mainly by the wish to 
prove his thesis of the necessity of the German Reformation. More- 
over, the documentation which had so conveniently served the purposes 
of Burckhardt and Gregorovius became suspect on a closer viewing, 
and with increasing means of comparison. The former gaily took 
from Jovius his account of the Borgia poison: ‘“‘ For the cases in 
which a certain amount of discretion seemed requisite a white powder 
of an agreeable taste was made use of, which did not work on the spot, 
but slowly and gradually, and which could be mixed without notice 
in any dish or goblet. Prince Djem had taken some of it in a sweet 
draught before Alexander surrendered him to Charles VIIT (1495), 
and at the end of their career father and son poisoned themselves with 
the same powder by accidentally tasting a sweetmeat intended for a 
wealthy cardinal, probably Adrian of Corneto.” Very fitting in its 
neat retribution. But this powder, with its conveniently elastic 
properties, has become less credible. Even Panvinio had said 
that Djem died of dysentery on the way to Naples; and strictly 
contemporary evidence shows him to have left Rome in indifferent 
health, and to have been unequal to therigours of the march, and the 
attentions of the French doctors, udo reported the death, with- 


1 Djem died a month or so after his departure from Rome. 
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out any suggestion of its being other than natural, as “ provocata da 
un catarro con febbre che i medici francesi curarono con salassi ed 
altri rimedii energici, pii adatti per un cavallo che per un uomo.” 
Besides, Burckhardt had not paused to consider that Alexander lost the 
hope of a very substantial income by Djem’s death, and of a check on 
Turkish policy. There is no evidence to show that Alexander did 
murder, or could physically have murdered, him: there is sufficient 
evidence to show that it was against his interests to do so. Similarly, 
the account of Alexander’s death, so variously embroidered, but always 
with the kernel of the poison which they meant for others, and by an 
unfortunate oversight took themselves, has become less tenable. We 
know the conditions of Roman health in the summer of 1503 (summer 
being then the constant danger-period for all), and we know the day- 
to-day symptoms of Alexander VI. They exclude poison. And even 
if this were not so, and the evidence remained ambiguous, somebody 
would have revolted against the stupidity of the legend : so cunning, 
so wicked, yet they prepared poison for another, and in their thirst 
drank it by accident. Se non é vero, fu proprio mal trovato. 

When what was so readily’ asserted by Burckhardt falls so easily 
in front of information and criticism, it is not only the actual details 
that are affected, but the atmosphere of the whole story. How much 
of the legend is to remain? It is apparent that there must appear 
someone to answer: nothing. This was the more inevitable in that 
much of the evidence, as it gradually emerged, proved incoherent, 
or even contradictory. At times, even contemporaries proved not 
to have an exact, or at least an honest, knowledge of the facts. Thus, 
the diarist Burckard, Master of the Ceremonies, who had been since 
Thuasne’s publication (1883-5) a main witness for the prosecution, 
turned out to be untrustworthy, if not in his person, at any rate in 
the text of his diary. The unreliability of Thuasne’s edition was soon 
recognised by scholars of repute, not themselves concerned with con- 
troversy over the Borgias. Small wonder, then, that the Borgia 
defenders seized on this, and on the obviously apocryphal anecdotes, 
to claim a new trial, with a final exoneration @ la Dreyfus. “ Tutta 
la storia dei Borgia @ piena di controsensi di questo genere,” writes 
the most recent Italian upholder of the Borgias. Now, it is clear that 
if this rewriting of the case is to have any chance of success its method 
must be to sift out pseudo-information, of the sort which came #0 
aptly to hand for Gregorovius, from authentic comment and documenta- 
tion. Guicciardini, Panvinio, Jovius are neither strictly contemporary, 
nor entirely serene, The appeal, then, of Burckhardt to the authority 
of Jovius, and to none other, in the matter of the pretty poison, dis- 
credits this method of the distant approach, A legend must be 
examined at its source in order to be sure of its foundation; and in 
the case of the Borgias there were plain reasons why, after 1503, it 
was to no one’s interest to defend them, and to the interests of many 
to blacken their reputation. It is in the archives of the Vatican, and 
in the dispatches of envoys of Italian States to the Vatican, to be dis- 
covered in the archives of Milan, Venice, Mantua, Ferrara, Modena, 
Florence, Naples, that the basework of judgment must be sought, 
in the twentieth century none attempt a serious study of the Borgias 
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without examining fresh material from sources which had only begun 
to be fruitful in the century before. In the process some correction 
to an automatic acceptance of authorities already published was 
inevitable. Venetian material had been printed, as in the enormous 
Diary of Sanudo, or the Dispacci of Giustinian, to be accepted, since 
it held the field, at its face value. But there was no power in Italy 
more consistently suspicious of Borgia intentions than Venice. Venice, 
as is well known, had passed to the stage of territorial ambitions, and 
coveted Romagna, among other territories. The establishment of an 
effective papal, or pseudo-papal, rule in Romagna would have been a 
strong bar to Venetian ambition; and it aroused an obstinate hostility 
inthe Serenissima. Giustinian was Venetian ambassador to Alexander 
V1 at the period of maximum Venetian enmity to the Borgias, father 
and son; and it was his constant practice to distrust Alexander in 
everything. The Pope was, for Giustinian, false and perfidious in 
everything. But in many cases check shows that Giustinian’s distrust 
of Alexander’s word was unfounded, and that the latter was the more 
accurate of the two. The examples, in Dell’Oro and Ferrara (writers 
unaware of each other, though with a somewhat similar mission), are 

asive. Moreover, the cautious prudence which is traditionally 
ascribed to the Serenissima is lacking in these dealings of Giustinian 
with Alexander VI. In the spring of 1503, Alexander, free from 
obligations to France or Spain, sought the alliance of Venice, so that 
there might be a nucleus in Italy capable of resistance to the foreigner. 
He told Giustinian that he desired this alliance before his death because 
together they could do much ; apart, the power of Caesar Borgia would 
vanish to the detriment of Venice. It-was not a text to which Venice 
was ready to giveear. What was more eagerly looked for there than that 
the Borgia power should vanish from Romagna, so that Venice herself 
could lay hands on it? Venice preferred to trust Louis XII and Julius 
Il, rather than to trust Alexander VI; and, as a consequence, the 
vanishing of Caesar Borgia’s state from Romagna was the prelude both 
to Venetian encroachments there, and to the characteristic reaction 
of Julius IT, culminating in the Holy League of Cambray. If Venice 
or Giustinian had foreseen that catastrophe, inevitable in their policy 
of suspicion for the Borgias, they might have acted differently. As it 
was, their envoy’s reports breathe always malice and hostility, But 
their merit lies in the fact that, though he disbelieves Alexander, yet 
he reports fully his words. It is possible, then, by using Giustinian’s 
despatches with discretion, to arrive at a picture of some value for 
assessing the policy of Alexander VI. 

It is clear that this method of revision of the Borgia case requires 
much information and a very scrupulous mind, That is not always 
available, We have, recently published in England, a translation from 
the Spanish of Sefior Ferrara.’ Its publishers perhaps make a mistake, 
being themselves a Catholic house, in praising the author for being a 
freethinker : a procedure which suggests, even if it does not prove, a 
catch. They make a further mistake in presenting the author as 
having made a “ uniquely detailed study of the Venetian archives.” 


\ Orestes Ferrara, The Borgia Pope, Alewander VI (tr, by FB. J. Sheed), 
Leadon, Sheed and Ward, 1042, 
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The notes to the book are strangely undetailed, nor do they often 
depend on archives. Indeed, the whole annotation is slight and 
haphazard : thus in a note to p. 283 so elementary an authority as 
the Prince, chapter VII, is quoted as saying the opposite of what, in 
effect, it says. And in the main the archives are quoted from previous 
publication, as in the abundant repertory of De Roo.! Nor is the 
scholarship of the book otherwise impeccable. Florence did not 
openly “turn French ” out of hatred to Piero de’Medici; Alexander 
could hardly come to financial, or any other, arrangements with Henry 
VIII of England in 1500-1; nor did Caesar Borgia ever capture 
Florence (or even try to). With this there are many surface blemishes, 
due to the translator, who mishandles Latin and all foreign languages; 
and who, per ammenda, leaves in their hispanicised form names which 
so will be unrecognisable for the English reader. Trivulce is not 
Trivulzio, Ranier does not suggest René of Anjou; even Cesar is left 
throughout for Caesar Borgia. Worse, the translator seems at times 
to be ignorant of the values of words which have English pseudo- 
synonyms. Thus a process is begun, which should be a trial (p. 278); 
Oliverotto da Fermo murders his parents, not his relatives (p. 355); 
a nephew of the Pope is obviously a grandson (p. 417). Such slipshod 
workmanship tends to emphasise the fact that Sefior Ferrara’s scholar. 
ship is not always scrupulous, or exact. His thesis is the whole one, 
or nearly so: the innocence of the Borgias over the main range of 
accusations. At first sight it is a little odd that he should put forward 
this thesis. A main point in any attempted rehabilitation of the 
Borgias might well be thought to be the substitution of a more equitable 
view of the Renascence than that which gained general currency by 
the work of Burckhardt, Gregorovius, and their successors. Now, 
Ferrara recognises the problem in something like these terms. He 
starts with the statement that in the vulgar view “ If Machiavelli is 
the theorist of methods repudiated by the human conscience, the 
Borgias represent the full practice of precisely those methods ”’ (p. 2). 
Now, if that statement is to be amended on the side of practice, it 
must be re-examined also on the side of theory. One cannot exonerate 
the Borgias without lifting some suspicion from Machiavelli, or re- 
moving some of the odium which attaches to what Gregorovius would 
call the pagan character of the Renascence. But Ferrara does not 
see the logic of this sequence, and his view of the Renascence, apart 
from the Borgias, is still that of Gregorovius or Symonds, “ In the 
long passage of history there are hours when all the dykes of intelligence 
and moral principle, built with such patience and great toil by preceding 
ages, are utterly broken. . . . To explain the repulsive crimes of the 

latestas, Bentivoglios, Oliverotto, and so many others—or rather 
all others—we are driven to imagine some kind of universal hysteria ” 
(p. 17). It isa fine frenzy of rhetoric, even if it is not entirely apparent 
which are the ages, and where is the patience, employed in building 
the dykes of moral principle. But, to keep to what is most pertinent, 
why should the Borgias, hitherto accepted as the incarnation, indeed as 
the apotheosis, of this hysteria, be singled out for rescue from 4 re- 
proach which engulfs an epoch? It is a rescue which does not make 

1 De Roo, Material for a History of Pope Alewander VI, 5 vols., Bruges, 1924. 
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sense. And, indeed, it quickly appears that Ferrara, unmindful 
of the general problem, is using this classic nineteenth-century assess- 
ment of the Renascence for the local purpose of discarding testimony. 
From the passage quoted he moves to the conclusion that in such con- 
ditions ‘‘truth and lying were now merely intellectual variants ” 
(p. 19). Such a situation makes it possible to disregard as falsified 
whatever documents or authors stand athwart one’s thesis. Further, 
although Ferrara relies mainly on printed material, yet he is at times 
unaware of very vital contributions to it. Thus he belabours still 
Thuasne’s text of Burckard, discussing the interpolations from Infes- 
sura, and the consequent unreliability of Burckard wherever he seems 
to incriminate the Borgias, as though the problem of this author 
remained as it was when Thuasne went to print in 1883. But the 
critical edition of Celani began publication in parts in 1907, and the 
twocomplete volumes were out by 1911.4 Celani’s text is not Thuasne’s, 
nor based on Thuasne’s MSS. It contains no interpolations from 
Infessura. I am not sure that it is unimpeachable in its authenticity, 
but it is at least plain that any impeachment of Burckard must rest 
on the discussion of this text. And it must start from the question 
of the identity of the autograph fragment in the Vatican (covering 
August 1503 to 1506) with the MS. at Munich, which belonged to 
Burckard’s successor, as a corroboration for the validity of Vat. MS. 
5632 (1492-6), which also went through the hands of Paris Grassi, 
but seems to have been recopied for Burckard himself in replacement 
of the almost illegible original. There can be no simple path of lightly 
discounting Burckard as garbled on the grounds that he deals only 
in ceremonial details, and therefore all else must have been male- 
volently intruded. Rather, what Burckard says incidentally against 
the Borgia Pope often arises directly out of ceremonial. Thus on the 
occasion when, although the weather was rainy, Alexander refused to 
shorten the route of the papal procession because of the newly arrived 
Spanish ambassador, who was to see it from a house on its route, “ et 
oe dominam Juliam suam et Lucretiam filiam in domo cardinalis 
cte Marie existentes, ut ab omnibus his videretur et eos similiter 
videret ” (1., 440). If the possessive swam is not sufficiently persuasive, 
the indication returns, again casually, in the marriage off ucretia to 
Giovanni Sforza. After ‘‘ Don Johannes Borgia, dux Gandie, filius 
pe, d. Lucretie sponse frater germanus . . . sequebatur d. Julia 
e Farnesio, concubina pape” (1., 444). These are not matters 
intrusive to the ceremonial, the proper business of Burckard, but ones 
arising from the order of ceremony almost inevitably. The fact that 
they are not introduced as titbits, but as straightforward explanation, 
strengthens their claim to genuinity. No amount of exclaiming that 
papal bulls and other documents were forged by the hundred in this 
period as a literary mania (deriving, no doubt, from the inability of 
the Renascence to see anything but intellectual variants in truth and 
lying) will discount the support these details give to papal documents 
recognising the offspring of Vannozza, 
It is plain, thén, that the scholarship of Sefior Ferrara cannot be 
1 Burchardi, Liber Notarum ab anno LXXXIII usque ad annum MDVI, a 
eura di Enrico Celani. Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, 2 vols., 1910-1. 
No, 109,—voL, XXIX, @ 
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taken as adequate to the subtle task of assessing the merit or demerit 
of the Borgias before the tribunal of history. His case is too simple, 
too blithe, and too unsubstantiated. What is helpful in his book is 
the sketch of Rodrigo Borgia’s career before he became Pope, which 
gives more normality of background than most who know only the 
Borgia legend could be aware of ; and the account of his policy towards 
Venice in 1502 and 1503, which puts him in a favourable light, especially 
when we remember the sequel of Venetian, and of Italian, history. 
Otherwise, in the famous cruces of Borgian history, even where we 
may desire to accept the conclusions of Sefior Ferrara, it is as well to 
withhold judgment from what is a partial and a tendentious case. 
But he is not alone (although, oddly, as I have said, he is ignorant of 
an important predecessor) in this idea that the Borgias might be mainly 
innocent of the crimes attributed to them. It is, in fact, from the 
logic of the situation, an idea endemic in twentieth-century considera- 
tion of the Borgias. Thus Collison-Morley, hostile in general to the 
Borgias, counts up the number of cardinals who died in Alexander's 
reign, to find it not abnormally high, in spite of the old tales of rich 
cardinals succumbing to poison; while others have wondered why only 
the friends of the Borgias suffered from this poison, and enemies like 
Ascanio Sforza or Giuliano della Rovere remained immune. So De 
Roo published the five volumes of documentation on Alexander VI in 
1924, with a frankly apologetic thesis. But official opinion, though 
partaking of the growing scepticism with regard to the grosser charges, 
was against him. The author of the article on Alexander VI in the 
Enciclopedia Italiana (11, 1929) places De Roo between naivety and 
hypercriticism (net very different, perhaps, from each other‘), and 
calls his rehabilitation of the Borgias ‘‘ priva di ogni serieta.” Not 
that this account of Picotti reproduces discredited fables, the old 
accretions of the Borgia legend ; for Picotti, Alexander was of his time, 
corrupt, and our special repugnance for him arises from his office, 
not from monstrosity. That is intended to be a balanced judgment; 
though, perhaps, in the same historian’s article on Caesar Borgia one 
may be justified in seeing something less than balance. Here Picotti 
wrote that there were various rumours current in Rome as to the 
authors of Gandia’s death, but none suggested the guilt of Juan’s 
brother Caesar. “ Pit tardi, quando Cesare fu conosciuto meglio, 
lo attribui [t.e., opinion] a lui quasi concordemente ”’ (ibid., m1, 1930). 
It is obvious what line of defence such a statement encourages. When 
the legend of Caesar Borgia, monster, was fully formed, then, of course, 
all knew that monstrous acts, such as a brother’s murder, were to be 
attributed to him. If those in touch with events thought, with some 
show of unanimity, of someone else, it was merely because they had not 
our advantage of knowing all the wickedness that would be ascribed 
to him. 

There is a more glaring example of such procedure by assumption 
in another recent book on the Borgia family. Signora Bellonci is the 
last biographer of Lucretia Borgia,’ and her substantial book brings 
many new documents, and much relevant information. Bertoni 


* Maria Bellonci, Lwcrezia Borgia; La sua vita e i suoi tempi, Milano, 1939, 
pp. 726. 
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reviewed it with circumspection + as being a rich biography, neither 
romanzata nor romanzesca, and with some reason. Its merits and its 
defects, though, are of a slightly different order: what it aims at 
being is a vie intime of Lucretia, written with something of a woman’s 
discernment. And what interest is there in intimity unless it has a 
little more colour than the outward appearance of domestic life ? 
Along with the precious indications I quoted above from Burckard 
are others, perhaps no less important for assessing Alexander VI. 
Day after day Burckard mentions Mass or Vespers, papa presente, 
papa etiam presente, or records Alexander’s arrangements for the 
reading of the lessons (“‘ voluit quod primam lectionem acolutus . . . 
et nonam Sanctitas sua se dicturam dixit’’). Or Burckard is intro- 
duced into the Pope’s bedchamber to discuss ceremonial; or the Pope 
discusses it immediately he comes thence. These are intimate details ; 
but it is plain that they are not intimes. Thus, whoever writes a vie 
intime will be inclined to dwell on the psychological drama, and to 
colour it by the explanation of motive. Signora Bellonci’s book is, 
I think, too long for what it has to say; there is in it too much de- 
scription (Lucretia’s wardrobe and her jewels make specialised reading) ; 
but, above all, there-is too much imagination of states of mind. In 
this same matter of the murdered Duke of Gandia she argues by hypo- 
thesis. We must ask ourselves the old question: cui prodest? To 
this we naturally can give one answer : only Caesar Borgia could profit 
by Gandia’s death; therefore, it must be he who killed him. And so 
to the psychological reconstruction of the drama. But that is not 
honest, and it is reducible to this: Caesar Borgia was cruel and 
ambitious. We know that, because he did not scruple to kill his own 
brother in order to usurp his place. And, equally, we know he killed 
his brother, because he was cruel, unscrupulous, and ambitious. 

Again, the way of escape from such circular reasoning must be 
through evidence. Bellonci, in her note (pp. 642-3), was not unaware 
of evidence which Dell’Oro had adduced in Caesar’s favour. But 
(so strong is the necessity to keep to what is intime once one is looking 
for it) she maintains that it proves the opposite. In this matter it is 
best, perhaps, to begin with a detail which neither use here, but which 
may be fundamental. Celani pointed out, in a note to Burckard,? 
that the inscription on Vannozza’s tomb was not only genuine, but 
also accurate in the order that it gave to her children (and such order, 
going against the general view of Juan as Alexander’s eldest child, 
is surely proof of its text being genuine). Caesar, then, was a year 
older than Juan: Caesar the first-born, Juan the second son. Now, 
Celani nevertheless accepted the view of jealousy between them, 
leading to the well-known tragic conclusion. But this primogeniture 
of Caesar suggests a different train of thought: that for the nephew 
of Callixtus III, unlike the normal father, the dazzling prizes were to 
be sought in the Church. For the eldest, then, the ecclesiastical 
career; for the second son, the secular. Juan could be Gonfaloniere 
of the Church, Prince (by Neapolitan courtesy) of Squillace, and some- 
thing more Alexander might achieve for him; but Caesar was Arch- 
bishop of Valencia—with a train of other benefices—and Cardinal. 
1 In Giorn, st, d, lett, it., oxiv, 1939, pp. 229-30, * 1, 562, n. 2. 
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All this was already in his hands, and much more lay within his reach, 
It is little use saying that he was a bastard, and so could never be pope: 
had not the Pope legitimised him, provided him by papal bull with a 
father? And furthermore, what might not the son of Alexander VI 
hope for, backed by a compact Spanish party in the Sacred College? 
To leave what was a highroad for a hypothetical career, in which 
Juan had as yet attained to less than Caesar, would seem strange. 
And it is in the light of this strangeness, or this possibility of strange- 
ness, that we must examine any evidence on the murder of Gandia, 
and the subsequent abandonment of the purple by Caesar. 

Dell’Oro, in a book which appeared a year before that of Bellonci,! 
maintained what the latter writer called a curious thesis on the secret 
of the Borgias. But this, though it is the title, is not the whole sub- 
stance of the book; and there is much plausibility in his case that 
Juan’s murder was the work of the Sforzas, and specifically of Giovanni's 
brother, Galeazzo. And the fact that none suspected Caesar is signi- 
ficant. Juan was murdered in June 1497, and those who know the 
Borgias from their reputation would expect an immediate succession 
of Caesar to the coveted place of his brother. On the contrary, well 
over a year elapsed before Caesar relinquished the cardinal’s hat. 
Nevertheless, as early as August 1497 the opinion had been formed 
(and its inversion is significant) that the Pope “ faria quelli disegni 
in la persona sua che aveva facto in el duca di Gandia.” By June 
of 1498 Ascanio Sforza reported to his brother Ludovico il Moro that 
His Holiness was “ogni ora . . . piti accesa in desiderio che epso 
Valentino muti lo habito,” adding that “‘ quando bene Valentia non 
volesse Sua Santita ha deliberato che lo deponi.” This is the evidence 
which Bellonci claims as proving that Caesar and Alexander were in 
league, so plastic is all evidence to those possessed of a conviction. 
Was Ascanio Sforza likely to be so simply duped? Taverna, Ludo- 
vico’s ambassador, and author of the first remark quoted (25 August 
1497), added: “ La Sua Santitaé ha dicto a Monsignor Rev. che in 
lo ritorno qui de epso cardinale de Valenza li vole parlare pid risolu- 
tamente che habbia facto mai... .’’* Alexander was an impulsive 
nature: two months after Juan’s death he was ready to transfer his 
temporal schemes to the person of Juan’s brother. Yet by the autumn 
of 1498 Caesar had not finally renounced the ecclesiastical career. 

It may be true that Alexander and Caesar were playing a grim 
comedy while waiting their time; but it is clear that this may be 
imagined by those ill-disposed towards the Borgias, and that it cannot 
be, as Bellonci asserted, proved from this evidence. Rather, the 
delay, and this reluctance on Caesar's part accepted by so close an 
observer as Ascanio Sforza, together with Caesar’s primogeniture, 
make it difficult to put jealousy automatically, and in the place of 
evidence, against Caesar, as the reason for certainty of his guilt in 
the murder of his brother. Signora Bellonci’s leap to a conclusion is 
not quite as wanton, but it is of the same order, as the picture once 
drawn by a Frenchman of Lucretia Borgia swooning when Caesar 
visited unexpectedly her sick-bed at Ferrara. ‘ Elle revoyait César, 


* Ignazio Dell’Oro, Il Segreto dei Borgia, Milano, 1938. 
* Dell’Oro, pp. 290-1, 
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entrant 4 l’improviste dans sa chambre du Vatican, et faisant poi- 

er devant elle |’infortuné Alphonse de Biseglie.” + Enough, 
indeed, to make a sister turn a little queer, to see her brother, who is 
also her husband’s murderer, come suddenly in at the door; enough 
to aggravate an illness in one so charged with tragic memories as 
Lucretia. Yes, doubtless; but the hostile Giustinian noted this 
same visit in his Dispacci (2 September 1502): “ Lucrezia aveva 
sentita tanta consolazione dalla visitazione che li aveva fatta il Duca 
di Valenza che era stata causa del miglioramento.”2 On the one 
side, what the appetite for sensation wanted to believe; on the other, 
something that will seem less satisfying only because it implies so 
much more reasonable a relationship. 

There is the probability, then, that a revision in favour of the Borgias 
remains to be made, even over and above the cautious advance of 
official opinion. . It will be carried out by an historian unprejudiced 
either for or against the Borgias. I have already said that Dell’Oro’s 
thesis of the secret of the Borgias (which is that Lucretia, while wife 
in name to the impotent Giovanni Sforza, fell in love with her half- 
brother—even, perhaps, no brother at all, and at any rate newly come 
from Spain, and so a stranger; hence the Infans Romanus, the hatred 
of the Sforzas and the embarrassment of Alexander during the time 
after Juan’s murder) is not as convincing as it is ingenious. This 
prevents his book from being a satisfactory basis for a just reviewal 
of the Borgia case; and Dell’Oro’s enthusiasm, leading to the con- 
viction that what further evidence remains to be discovered will be 
favourable, may be excessive. But that does not invalidate the whole 
book, and he does clear the Borgias of some charges. One in particular 
is important for our judgment on others besides the Borgias them- 
selves. Dell’Oro brings considerable evidence together to show that 
Caesar Borgia did not coldly trick his captains to their death at 
Sinigaglia. On the contrary, he avoided their trap for him, and made 
them pay the penalty of premeditated treachery. Again, the hostile 
Giustinian is good testimony, because he has no desire to speak 
favourably of Borgia actions: ‘‘ Non se ne parla se non in vituperio 
dei confederati che bestialmente si siano mossi, poi pit bestialmente 
accordati con poca sicurtaé et anche fattisi loro medesimi rei e bene- 
meriti di ogni penitenza che per alcun tempo nostro Signore sia per 
darli’’ (17 November 1502). He is confirmed by the Mantuan 
ambassador, who reported specifically: ‘‘ Non obstante la aperta e 
notoria ribellione per lori facta a li di passati contro la Santita de 
nostro Signore et sua Excellentia [i.¢., Caesar Borgia] et remissioni 
factali di novo, avendo intesa la partita dai Galli da sé suto spetie de 
aiuto a la impresa de Senigallia cum tuto il loro potere ve ne erano 
venuti per pigliare sua Excellentia, 11 che inteso hali prevenuti et 
a loro facto quelo havevano pensato fare a sua Signoria” (4 January 
1503). This in its turn is confirmed by a letter of Caesar Borgia to 
Isabella d’Este (already published in Luzio and Renier’s Mantova ed 
Urbino), and by the missing letter of Machiavelli's legation, which 
Dell’Oro extracts from the Machiavelli documents in the Biblioteca 
Nazionale of Florence, Nor is the specific evidence counter to the 

4 Nouvelle Revue, 1, tv, 208. Cf, Dell'Oro, p. 309, % Ibid. 
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general reaction of the rulers of Italy, who congratulated the Pope on 
being well rid of treacherous scoundrels. But even this congratulation, 
when admitted by historians, has seemed a corroboration of the lack 
of moral sense current in the Renascence. If Italy praised the bellis. 
simo inganno, it was, of course, because of the depravity of the country, 
the polish of the intelligence, and the dulling of the conscience (see 
the statements of Ferrara above, and their antecedents in Burckhardt, 
Gregorovius, etc.). But this condemnation is out of place if the picture 
has to be re-focused. All historians (with Machiavelli and Guicci- 
ardini at their head) have been ready to admit the merits of Caesar 
Borgia’s administration in Romagna once he had rid that tormented 
land of the tyrants who had usurped rule there under the guise of papal 
vicars. Gregorovius, despite his prejudices and his thesis, said that 
Romagna “ godette di pace, e fu libera dai suoi vampiri.””1 And those 
merits seem solidly substantiated by evidence now.? But not all 
have seen the logical connection with the revolt of Caesar’s captains. 
Alexander, coming to the papacy, found Rome, as always, the domain 
of the Roman nobles, headed by the opposing families of Colonna and 
Orsini. He experienced their untrustworthiness at the time of his 
opposition to the coming of Charles VIII. Nor could any pope who 
desired to be master in his own house tolerate the insolent power of 
the Roman nobles. Outside, he saw the papal state in the hands of 
lords who were papal vicars in name, but in reality Baglioni, Malatestas, 
and others as sinister. Yet in establishing effective Borgia rule 
Caesar Borgia had to rely on mercenary troops (apart from French 
assistance). These consisted either of compagnie di ventura, or of 
such petty rulers as were accustomed to swell their revenues by accept- 
ing condotte; and amongst the latter were represented the Roman 
nobles. But as this section saw the success of Caesar Borgia to which 
they contributed, they realised that it involved their own undoing. 
Oliverotto da Fermo had acquired power by the treacherous murder 
of his uncle; the Baglioni had a bloody record in Perugia, papal in 
title only. These captains on whom Caesar Borgia had perforce 
relied (see the Prince) had no moral, and few other, rights on which 
to rest; they revolted against him when they saw a chance of his 
progress being their own suppression. Used, as condottieri, to being 
the instruments of policy, they had none of their own, apart from the 
desire to save themselves. This uneasy agreement of scoundrels was 
devoid of any true coherence, and it broke up of itself, through 
cowardice, ineptitude, fear of the King of France and of his favour 
to Valentino. In the face of the latter’s steadfastness this ‘‘ lega di 
falliti’’* came to terms with him. It had no means of evolving a 
leader, and its members were full of mutual suspicions: what else 
could it do? But (and the terms of Machiavelli’s Legation to the 
Duca Valentino show it sufficiently) there was no honest intention on 
their part in the agreement with Caesar Borgia. How could there be, 
since the situation by which they were assistants to their own downfall 
was now sharpened by knowledge and distrust? In fact, the sug- 
1 Gregorovius, Storia della Citta di Roma (tr. Manzato), x11, v, 550. 


2 Cf. Encic. Ital., 11, p. 477, 1930. 
* Dell’Oro, p. 118. 
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estion of an expedition against Florence was calculated to end 

Louis XII’s benevolence to Caesar, and the expedition against Sini- 
gaglia was seen by them as a means of laying treacherous hold on one 
who could not be circumvented. Few tears were shed then over the 
deserved execution of Oliverotto da Fermo and his like; few are 
justified now. 

I do not paint that yet as being an obligatory picture. There are 
various details in Dell’Oro’s book which make it too popular in pre- 
sentation to be final. He has much valuable documentation, but it is 
hidden rather in his text, not established conclusively. And he also 
is both too wholly revisionist, and at timés ignorant of other authori- 
ties. It is a coincidence, but not a reassuring one, that he also dis- 
cusses Burckard’s diary without: knowledge of Celani’s edition of thirty 
years ago. But there is much more information, and much more 
conviction, in his arguments than in those of Ferrara. And the 
conclusion is probably that, while the insaner charges must fall from 
the count against the Borgias, their vie privée will remain a scandal 
to the faithful (though not incredibly so in a papal tradition of nepotism 
and more than nepotism) ; but their public policy will gain on examina- 
tion. It will gain, that is, much of the credit which usually goes to 
the tempestuous policy of Julius II. Alexander VI was the opponent 
of the anarchic elements in the Patrimony of Peter, and of the entry 
of Charles VIII. Caesar used the only available means to establish 
a “ potentato nuovo in Italia’ (to quote the brilliant, and almost 
prophetic, phrase of Machiavelli). If Alexander—and he tried very 
hard, and very earnestly—had been able to allay the anxieties, and to 
diminish the fatal ambitions, of Venice; if he had not died a year or 
so too soon, and Caesar lain sick of a fever with him, the course of 
Italian history might have been changed. The motto given to Julius 
II is ‘‘ Fuort i Barbari,”’ but it sees little fulfilment in the policy of 
the author of the League of Cambrai. In 1503 his predecessor Alexander 
stood poised between France and Spain, in a position to exact from 
either, as the price of his benevolence, the crown to Caesar’s new state 
of Romagna. And Caesar Borgia himself, to the satisfaction of 
Romagna, and with some hope for Italy, stood in the summer of 1503 
within an ace of being Machiavelli’s Prince avant toute lettre. If that 
is so, it carries with it a far-reaching revision. Nothing has damned 
Machiavelli more irremediably in the eyes of the general than his 
praise for the wicked Caesar Borgia, the “ hero”’ of the Prince. What 
need was there to examine the problem of Machiavelli’s morality or 
immorality when he chose to give himself away so notoriously? But 
if it is a different hero, with obvious merits as administrator of an area 
traditionally torn by strife, and with a plain chance of uniting Italy 
in a monarchy sufficiently strong to stand against the foreigner—and 
at the same time shorn of the worst atrocities heaped on him—then 
we must relieve Machiavelli of much adventitious odium. And in so 
doing we shall be revising as well the strangely lurid view of the 
Renascence in which the nineteenth century indulged with so keen an 
enjoyment of its own superiority. We have not the necessary means 
in 1944 to be so self-righteous, Where would Gregorovius’ thesis 

1 Cf, Dante, Inf., xxvu, 37-8, eto. 
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stand to-day? But, I repeat, it is likely to be a balance, as far as the 
Borgias are concerned; although .the reputation of Machiavelli jg 
not likely to lose by any reservation on their account. It is to be 
remembered that the same Machiavelli who is normally contemned 
for admiring Caesar Borgia has also, albeit illogically, been attacked 
for uttering the moral judgment of the Decennale Primo : 


Mald Valenza, e per aver riposo 
Portato fu fra l’anime beate 
Lo spirto di Alessandro glorioso ; 
Del qual seguirno le sante te 
Tre sue familiari e care ancelle, 
Lussuria, Simonia e Crudeltate. 


There are authoritative witnesses forthe prosecution of the Borgias, 
But one thing is, I hope, certain : it is no longer possible to make with 
impunity the old global assertions of the wickedness of the Renascence. 
Burckhardt and Gregorovius have had their day. 


J. H. WuitrtExp. 
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A History of Historical Writing. By JAMES WESTFALL THOMPSON. 
New York: Macmillans. 1942. xvi + 676, ix + 674 pp. 

Some Historians of Modern Europe. Edited by BrrnaporTe E, 
Scumitt. University of Chicago Press. 1942. ix + 533 pp. 


Ir demand may be inferred from supply, the systematic study of 
the writing of history takes a more prominent place in American schools 
of history than it does in this country. In 1922 Professor J. T. Shot- 
well catered for such studies in An Introduction to the History of History (a 
revised edition appeared in 1939 under the title The History of History), 
in which he analysed historical writing from Egyptian times down to 
Augustine’s great work T'he City of God. There is reason to believe 
that this is but a first instalment, but what the scope of later volumes 
is to be has not yet been indicated. 

Meanwhile appears the work on which the late Professor J. Westfall 
Thompson was engaged at the time of his death. It covers the wide 
field of historical literature in some 1400 pages, surveying ‘‘the changing 
conceptions of history and of the various fashions of writing it from 
earliest antiquity to the outbreak of the First World War”. The 
only limits set are that no living historians are included and that all 
American writers shall be excluded on the ground that an extensive 
and growing literature on American historiography already exists. 
Even with these limitations the scope is vast, and on the title-page 
Professor Thompson’s pupil Dr. B. J. Holm is named as collaborator 
responsible for some fifteen chapters of the second volume, and the 
task of verifying nearly 3000 references. And as Professor Thompson 
did not live to see the book through the press that heavy work also fell 
on Dr. Holm. 

This survey is what German scholars would call a handbook rather 
than a textbook, but its usefulness to students is difficult to assess. 
So wide a scheme, comprising all writers of history in Europe and the 
Near East, does not allow for more than the briefest of summaries of 
many important writers. To the novice great parts of the work will 
be but a wilderness of names, while he will find himself severely taxed 
in trying to unravel any general trends of development. In some ways 
a tour de force, the work shows little originality in its scheme or in its 
treatment of the growth of historical scholarship. What is of real 
value is the extensive series of bibliographies, which will make it a 
valuable reference book, and it is as such rather than as a textbook for 
students that it will find its place. 

It is hard to see the purpose behind the volume edited by Professor 
Schmitt. The essays he has collected were either prepared by graduate 
students as part of a course or were specially written for this volume by 
older scholars. The subjects of the essays are European historians of 
modern Europe whose work has been done in the last two generations, 
and who are not therefore mentioned in Fueter’s Geschichte der neueren 
historiographie or Dr. Gooch’s History and Historians in the Nineteenth 
Century. Even so the choice will appear somewhat haphazard until 
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one reads the editor’s disarming comment that for several historians 
who would naturally be includedin such a volume he could unfortunately 
find no one willing to write on them. There are 22 essays varying in 
value and interest—though the general standard is high—and ranging 
in subject alphabetically from Altamira to Temperley, and chrono. 
logically from von Schmoller and Klyuchevsky to Lavisse, Milyukoy, 
and Seignobos. English historical scholarship is represented by 
Ashley, Firth, Lodge, Holland Rose, and Temperley. To attempt a 
criticism of so much diversity would be impossible in a. brief review, 
and we must be content to say that such a collection with its biblio. 
graphies will have its use until someone does for the twentieth what Dr, 
Gooch so adequately did for the nineteenth century. 
C. H. Witttams, 


The Reformation in England. By F.M. Powicke. Oxford University 
Press. 1941. vi-+137 pp. 6s. 


PrRoFEsSOR PowICKE issues, with few alterations, a reprint of the 
section he contributed to Volume tv of European Civilization ; its Origin 
and Development (1936). Perhaps on account of the nature of its 
first appearance, this scholarly study is severely limited in content. 
It “is not a history of the Reformation in England. It is an attempt 
to explain the way in which the transition from the medieval system 
to the organisation of the Church in Tudor times was effected.” 80 
says the note on the “jacket.” And indeed Mr. Powicke deliberately 
refrains [from a discussion of final causes. His desire to avoid 
controversial issues and to write objectively has led him to introduce 
strictly historical matter only as it was relevant to his theme. And 
to a reader unacquainted with the ordinary factual background, his 
argument would not be easy to follow. He moves largely in the 
realm of ideas, and his exposition, buttressed with a great learning, is 
extremely valuable to historians. 

So closely packed is his discussion that it is not easy to make a short 
summary. But the general argument is this. 

In the Middle Ages the idea ‘‘ that ecclesiastically, society was one, 
greater than any political divisions, was a fundamental doctrine; 
nay, it was regarded as a natural fact.”” Hence the action of Henry 
VIII and his successors, who created a Church apart from the world- 
church—a Church involving a royal supremacy—was a revolution. 
About this revolution, however, two things must be noted. It was 
achieved with very little upheaval and, when it was done, a surprising 
amount of the old remained. So much remained, in fact, that the idea 
of a return to Rome or to a Christian Commonwealth was not unnatural. 
The author writes with the Oxford Movement under his consideration. 
He finds the explanation of this continuity in the ‘ Englishness ” of 
the whole proceeding. He explains how, in the Middle Ages, there had 
been much co-operation between the Church and State. English 
churchmen formed no Ecclesia Anglicana, but they were a very definite 
part of English society; and as Englishmen, they were not always well 
inclined to interference from without. The English State acknowledged 
the world-church as a matter of course; but the English law-courts 
kept a jealous control over real property, and the great Praemunire 
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itself was only an extreme expression of their attitude. In the main a 

understanding prevailed. A great proportion of clerical taxation 
went to the Crown; there was mutual accommodation about promo- 
tions, and an understanding about the treatment of heresy. Fusion 
of the two authorities was not intrinsically very difficult, especially 
after Wolsey had shown the example. But Wolsey’s success heightened 
an anti-clerical feeling already obvious in Hunne’s case, and when the 
King wished to overcome the opposition of the Pope he found it fairly 
easy to absorb the spiritual authority into his own “ imperial ” supre- 
macy. The removal of the Pope’s authority, however, did not create 
aself-standing English Church. The Statute of Appeals refers explicitly 
to“ that part of the said body politic, called the spirituality, now being 
usually called the English Church,” and the English Church was, in 
fact, ordered by the supreme power of the King in Parliament. The 
limitations supposed to be imposed on the royal‘action by the authority 
of the Holy Scriptures or by Convocation are shown to have been of 
mall account. The State did all; the Supremacy seemed quite proper 
both to Gardiner and to Cranmer. But the old unity was maintained 
under the new Government, and new institutions were hardly sought, 
except by Cranmer. In doctrine and in worship adjustments were made, 
but these were generally accepted because they were controlled by 
Henry’s English common-sense in accordance with English ideas. 
Even the dissolution of the monasteries, which actually trenched on 
the sacred right of property, was less of an upheaval than has been 
alleged; for the religious houses, long in intimate relations with the 
surrounding gentry, were already close knit into the social fabric of 
rural England. 

Undoubtedly there was a very great change, the nature of which 
may be illustrated by the fact that heresy became, by the Act of the 
Six Articles, a felony; the State undertook trial as well as execution. 
Yet there was little opposition, and that mainly when the King, 
influenced by advisers who wanted to keep step with continental 
reformers, tried to introduce new ideas or new practices. Henry met 
public opinion, the King’s Book succeeded the Bishop’s Book, and 
there was no serious resistance. But he could not easily impose 
unity on a society in which the Bible was freely and uncritically read ; 
and though Gardiner and Cranmer were both in his service when he 
died, there were serious differences within the Council. 

With the accession of a minor these revealed themselves at once. 
Gardiner took the view that until the King came of age his father’s 
aonne should be maintained ; he did not question the supremacy 
itself. Cranmer, on the other hand, wanted clearer definition; and as 
the Protestant party in the Council was the stronger, that definition was 
ofa “reformed ” tone. But it was made entirely by the power of the 
State, which relied less than before on Convocation, and more on the 
Council and commissions of Council. The bishops were treated at 
best as advisers of the Crown, and sometimes almost as delegates 
charged to carry out the royal policy. Foreign divines were freely 
called into consultation. As the administration of the “ Supremacy ” 

me more summary, so did the definition of doctrine and worship 
me more foreign. Even so, the semblance of unity and the idea 
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of continuity were long maintained. Gardiner and Bonner accepted 
the First Prayer Book. But the rise of Northumberland meant that 
the “supremacy ” was in the hands, not of a king, not of a true 
council, but of a political clique, and though the Second Prayer Book 
and the Articles were passed, they would never have gained genera] 
acceptance. 

The accession of Mary soon led to the recognition of the Pope. It 
led also to the burning of Cranmer. But it did not lead to the return of 
the property of the old Church, and before long the Queen alienated the 
English sentiment to which she owed her throne. Pole knew little of 
England, and if cautious Philip showed restraint, he had no real regard 
for the interest of England in itself. The Catholic reaction died away 
in the glow of the Smithfield fires, and Elizabeth found herself mistress 
of an England which, as it wished to be guided in the English way, was 
averse from Spain and from persecution. 

The daughter of Anne Boleyn must be a Protestant, the daughter of 
Henry VIII would suffer no popular rule. All the new Queen had to 
do was to sweep away the scaffolding which had been raised by earlier 
restorers and renovators, and there stood the ancient monument—with 
a difference. The Church was now under the control of the Crown, the 
Privy Council and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. But its bishops 
were not mere delegates; its appearance, and to a large extent, its 
constitution, were medieval. Its Liturgy, written in lovely English, 
welded together elements from ancient offices, from Lutheran and from 
Zwinglian practice. Its theology was largely Calvinist. Its machinery 
developed to meet the needs of the times; its apologetics developed to 
rebut the arguments of Presbyterians and Separatists; and, since its 
“Governor” stood forth as the champion of English nationality it 
became a national church. But it had no thought to challenge the 
Supremacy; it made no claim to be outside the secular State, it was 
part of the body politic—the spiritual part—and in its efforts for the 
public good and the public order it worked hand in hand with the civil 
authorities and the common law. The Elizabethan conception of 
the place of the Church was not unlike that of Gardiner; perhaps not 
unlike that of medieval churchmen who had never found it necessary 
to make public definitions. But the authority of the Pope was gone. 
The English Church was an expression of English nationality. 

Mr. Powicke’s exegesis will command general assent, and historians 
will be grateful to him for the depth and the solidity of his study of the 
process of transition. He has revealed the underlying ideas of the 
great protagonists, and has explained very precisely the measures 
taken by English common-sense to solve practical problems. He writes 
generously, seeing the good in men of different opinion, and if he is 
inclined, in the modern fashion, to make much of Gardiner as the good 
Englishman, he points out that, if Gardiner’s own apologia is accepted, 
Gardiner tried to bring Henry back to the Pope. 

The real difficulty about the book is what it omits. Mr. Powicke, 
in accordance with his deliberate plan, explains the way in which the 
great transition was effected, and tries to avoid final causes. The final 
causes obtrude themselves, however, and can be disregarded only with 
a certain loss of perspective. 
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Discussing the ease with which the great change was made, he 
attributes it to the ‘‘ prevalent spirit of compromise ”’—to the fact that 
England was well used to a working arrangement between Church and 
State; ‘‘ the momentous step was easy because its significance was 
not faced.” He proves his case. But when he goes on to consider 
how it was that the Crown was able to do things violent and unpopular, 
he tells us that ‘‘ the general acquiescence is one of the most mysterious 
things in our history.” This is not very satisfying, for here we touch 
upon a fundamental matter. Had the Church lost the respect of the 

ple? If it had, had it deserved to lose respect? Did it fail to give 
to a spiritually restless age the satisfaction which the age required ? 
Were the people, engrossed in pursuit of economic gain, impervious to 
spiritual influence? Whom are we to regard as “ the people ” for the 

s of these queries, or, in other words, what elements of society 
were concerned in this “‘ general acquiescence ”’ ? 

Mr. Powicke will reply that he avoided these matters as much as he 
could, and that he made his purpose quite plain. This is true. It is 
true also that the English Reformation was, as he asserts, ‘“‘ an act of 
State.” But when we have said that, there is also much else to be said. 
Readers of this most valuable study must constantly remind themselves 
of the self-imposed limitations within which the learned author wrote. 

J. D. Macxtg. 


Church and State in Fascist Italy. By D. A. Brycuy. 1941. (London, 
New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press. Issued under 
the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
8?” x 6”. 774 pp. 31s. 6d.) 


WHEN in 1870 the Italian Risorgimento culminated in the taking of 
Rome as capital of a United Italy, Pope Pius IX, thereby bereft of 
temporal power, withdrew behind the walls of the Vatican, refusing all 
financial compensation, all political guarantees, all diplomatic relations 
with the new Italian Government, and hoping that a turn of the tide 
would give him back his sovereignty over the Papal States. Between 
1870 and 1929 successive Italian Governments behaved with patient 
tact towards a series of imperceptibly relenting pontiffs, treating them 
inevery way as sovereign within their Vatican confines, during the First 
Great War no less than in time of peace. But for half a century this 
dissidio lay as a blight on Italian political life. Not until January 1918 
had the papal ban sufficiently fallen into abeyance for a political party 
on a religious basis, the Partito Popolare, to spring into life and at 
once attract over a million voters under the priest, Don Sturzo (now 
an exile in the United States), whose saintliness and statesmanship 
receive a warm and well-deserved tribute in the present work. 

The “ demo-liberal”” regime, with its variety of political parties, 
was doomed by the military pronunciamento known as the March on 
Rome. The totalitarian Catholic Church found itself faced with a 
totalitarian State. Their relations, especially the complicated secret 
negotiations leading to the Lateran Agreements of 1929, by which the 
sovereignty of the Vatican State received formal recognition and the 
Catholic Church became the Established Church of Italy, receiving 
from the Fascist regime “‘ a cash payment of 750 lire and Italian 5 per 
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cent. Consolidated Stock to the nominal value of one billion lire,” and | was 
the subsequent head-on conflicts and mutual adjustments and conces. §  cipl 
sions between the Church and the regime fill the main section of Pro. } Mill 
fessor Binchy’s exhaustive, well-informed and highly readable book, } tow 
an indispensable work of reference for every student of Italian and of 
Church history. whi 

While administering. vigorous rebuffs to English convert zealots | Uni 
around the Tablet for identifying Catholicism with Fascism, Professor } tha 


Binchy makes no secret of his own Catholic partisanship. But his 
scholarly honesty provides material on which those who do not share 
his religious views will in many cases base judgments quite different 
from his own. 

In two respects, however, Professor Binchy is less than fair : to the 
Protestant missions in Italy and to the Italian anti-fascist exiles. 

Admitting that since the Concordat of 1929 there has been con. 
siderable interference with Protestant missionary activities in Italy 
** on the part of the authorities as well as of organised Catholic groups,” 
he reproaches these missions with drawing their financial resources from 
abroad, chiefly from England and the United States, while in an earlier 
chapter he has told how, even after the liberal financial settlement made 
by the Lateran Agreements, the Holy See still derives ‘‘ the necessary 
funds for the religious and missionary activities of the Church through- 
out the world ” from “ Peter’s Pence coming largely from the United 
States.” His further complaint that “the worst feature of the campaigns 
by the sects is their exploitation of misery and want for purposes of 
proselytism ”’ is a surely harsh description of an accepted procedure of 
Christian missions, both Catholic and Protestant, all over the world. 

The Italian anti-fascists living in exile are censured by Professor 
Binchy for “ launching offensives against the Church and the Dictator. 
ship from a safe refuge in Paris or New York.” Certainly they all 
along denounced not only the infamies of Fascism, but also the com- 
plaisance of the Vatican towards the Fascist regime which Professor 
Binchy’s study does not hide. But before reaching their “ safe 
refuge ’’ they had run the gauntlet of Fascist persecution and violence, 
Moreover, in their hundreds they fought Mussolini’s armies in Spain, 
inflicting a sharp defeat on these latter at Guadalhara. And one of 
their outstanding leaders, Carlo Rosselli, after distinguishing himself 
in the Spanish fighting, was assassinated in the “safe refuge” of 
France by Cagoulards, four of whom confessed after arrest that they 
were acting under orders not from personal motives, while their leader 
took refuge in Italy and was never extradited for trial. 

In conclusion one is grateful to Professor Binchy for his warm 
appreciation of the Italians as one of the most kindly and tolerant 
peoples in the world. I. M. Massey. 


Reflections on Government. By Str Ernest Barker. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1942. xvi + 424 pp. 

The New Leviathan. By R. G. Cottinacwoop. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 1942. viii + 387 pp. 2ls. 


In the years when the clash of rival ideologies was the ominous 
prelude to the European conflict the concern of students of democracy 
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was their inability to find any more-up-to-date statement of the prin- 
ciples of representative democracy than was contained in the pages of 
Mil and the Utilitarians. Sir Ernest Barker has gone some way 
towards remedying that defect. 

Not that he sets out deliberately todo so. His claim for his book— 
which has grown out of a course of public lectures delivered at the 
University College of Wales at Aberystwyth—is a modest one: it is 
that he has simply set down thoughts, reflections, considerations, 

ested to his mind by the main movement of ideas and forces in the 
continent to which he belongs, and of which he is, in some sense, a 
citizen. But the scheme of his book is by no means as casual as this 
statement would suggest. In the first part, which deals with demo- 
cratic government and its internal difficulties he discusses the nature of 
liberty, analyses the system of civil and political liberty in this country, 
and the problems which arise from defects in the electoral system, 
weaknesses of the party system, and the relation of democratic ideals 
to modern methods of production and distribution. In the second 

he goes on to consider the external difficulties of democracy, which 
he finds in the popular vogue of the leader principle, the nature of the 
totalitarian group, and the close relationship between economic 
movements and political motion. The third treats of amendments to 
democracy, with suggestions for the reform of procedure and the place 
of planning. The fourth part sets out the alternatives to democracy, 
the nature and significance of the single party state, and the nature of 
Soviet communism, Italian fascism, and German national socialism. 
As might be expected, he has many shrewd things to say on these 
questions, and his book is well worth serious consideration by all who 
wish to see the democratic way of life in its true perspective in the 
modern world. 

The late Professor R. G. Collingwood was led to consider the prob- 
lems of politics on his return from the last war, when he realised that 
what had been confronting the world was a new form of barbarism. 
The realisation made him appreciate at its true worth Hobbes’ Leviathan, 
a work which he considered “of gigantic stature inevitably over- 
topping all its successors in political theory from that day to this.” 
It is from this viewpoint that he set out to write a kind of running 
commentary on the Leviathan, in order to bring it into line with the 
advances made since it was written in history, psychology, and anthro- 
pology. The result is a very personal and rather curious book in which 
& mature reader may find some stimulating and much provocative 
generalisation. But as a commentary on Hobbes for the use of students 
it has some very grievous defects. C. H. WILLIAMs. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Historians of the United States seem to be putting a great deal of 
effort into the translation of medieval texts into English. It would 
be interesting, if this were the place for it, to speculate on the reasons 
for this. In their preface to a translation of the Estoire de la guerre 
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sainte into English verse (The Crusade of Richard Lion-Heart by Ambroise, 
translated by M. J. Hubert and J. L. La Monte; New York, Columbia 
U.P.; London, Milford; 1941; 26s. 6d.), the translators note that a 
prose translation of the same poem was published by Professor E. N, 
Stone,’ while theirs was in preparation. Neither is a “ straight” 
translation; for while Professor Stone sought to produce an antique 
flavour by the liberal use of archaisms, Professor Hubert and Professor 
La Monte have endeavoured to convey the effect of the original, in 
their way, by the use of rhyming verse. This must have been great 
fun to do, and, indeed, the translators’ preface suggests that they did 
the work somewhat in that spirit. The result, though not lacking in 
verve, is not wholly successful; for the English verse is not very pleas. 
ing in itself, and, just because it is verse, a historically minded reader ig 
constantly beset with the uncomfortable feeling that it cannot be 
reproducing the sense of the original with any great precision. 

In their introduction the translators re-examine the problem of 
the relation between the Estoire de la guerre sainte and the I[tinerarium 
Regis Ricardi, and they reach the same conclusion as Mr. J. G. Edwards, 
namely, that neither is a translation of the other, but both are derived 
from a lost text which might have been in French prose. In their 
criticism of the poem, their remarks on its literary value are interesting, 
but their estimate of its “‘ historical value ” is less penetrating. Pro. 
fessor La Monte’s annotations are, as we should expect, both full and 
learned. 

Fulcher of Chartres : Chronicle of the First Crusade, translated by 
M. E. McGinty (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press; 
London, Milford; 1941; 6s.), has no such literary pretensions. It is 
frankly a class-book. Only the first book of the Historia Hierosoly- 
mitana is translated here—+.e., the part dealing with the crusade itself. 
The translation cannot be commended; it contains such oddities as: 
“It is a great nuisance to recite what an opulence of goods . . .” for 
“Taedium est quidem magnum recitare quanta sit ibi opulentia 
bonorum omnium”’; ‘‘ Our leaders agreed upon a contract under 
oath with the Emperor ”’ for ‘‘ Optimates nostri . . . facti sunt homines 
Imperatoris, et pepigerunt foedus cum ipso”; and “ Since the Fernus 
River happens to flow into the sea . . .” for “ Et quia Fernus fluvius 
inibi mare incidit.” * The introduction and annotation are slight, but 
there is a useful short bibliography. J. uz P. 


Mr. A. P. Mcxrntay is engaged on a critical edition of the works of 
Arator, and to prepare the way he has issued Arator. The Codices 
(Mediaeval Academy of America), in which he gives an exhaustive 
and scholarly account of the manuscripts with which he has to 
deal. As his descriptive hand lists deals with 103 such manuscripts 
some idea of the textual criticism and apparatus which call for his 
attention may be imagined. The catalogue deals with the manuscripts 
in detail, giving full paleographical and other information concerning 


1 E. N. Stone: Three Old French Chronicles of the Crusades, Seattle, 1939. 

2 ‘*The Itinerarium Regis Ricardi and the Estoire de la guerre sainte,” in 
Essays in Honour of James Tait, pp. 59-77. 

® Respectively, McGinty, pp. 28, 28, 42; Migne, P.L;, civ, cols. 833, 834, 
840. 
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them, and exhaustive bibliographical references, while there are cross- 
reference lists classifying them by centuries and provenance. There is 
an interesting essay on the place of Arator in medieval culture as 
indicated by these texts. As will be seen this is a work which will 
attract the attention of the specialist rather than the general reader. 


Two small volumes have recently appeared for which their authors 
would modestly claim no.more than that they are essays giving 
undergraduates the main results of modern scholarship in the subjects 
with which they respectively deal. In the first, French Chivalry 
(Baltimore. The Johns Hopkins Press: Oxford University Press : 
12s.), Professor Sidney Painter describes the chivalric ideas and prac- 
tices of medieval France, dealing with them as illustrations of social 
history and the history of ideas. There are chapters on the nobility, 
on the significance of feudal chivalry, on the religious aspects of 
chivalry, and on the highly interesting but difficult topic of courtly 
love. As an introduction to an important feature of medieval civilisa- 
tion the book is admirable, and there are sufficient references to con- 
temporary and secondary sources to set the inquiring student well on 
his way. 

a eowhad similar in scope is Professor Carl Stephenson’s Medieval 
Feudalism (Cornell University Press: Oxford University Press: 8s.), 
for which the publishers claim that it is the first book on this important 
subject that has been written in English for many years. What 
Professor Stephenson provides in an admirable—but all too brief— 
essay is an explanation stated as simply and concisely as possible of the 
historical significance of feudalism. With great economy he has 
managed to give an extremely useful synthesis of the results of modern 
research. Like Professor Painter he has kept clearly in mind the t 
of reader for whom he is writing, and the result is that both’ boo 
should serve a really useful purpose. They should be popular with 
undergraduates, and they are certainly deserving of a place in the school 
library. C. H. W. 


Mr. E. A. Moopy has edited in Johannis Buridani Quaestiones super 
libris wor de Caelo et Mundo (Mediaeval Academy of America) a 
text of special interest to students of medieval thought and science. 

The significance of Buridani’s thought was first revealed by Duhem. 
Few men of the fourteenth or fifteenth centuries had a greater influence. 
His lectures at Paris during the first half of the fourteenth century 
dealt with physics, metaphysics, and moral philosophy, and as he 
approached these subjects as a secular priest and not as a member of 
an order, Mr, Moody claims for him such a freedom from the partisan 
disputes over questions of doctrinal authority, which were a feature of 
the time, that he well deserves to be regarded as the first pure philo- 
sopher in the modern sense produced by the Middle Ages. In order to 
make his teachings known Mr. Moody has chosen for publication his 
problems on Aristotle’s de caelo et mundo as his most representative 
work. In his introduction the editor gives a brief sketch of Buridani’s 
career and writings, analyses the argument of the text, and brings out 
the etteeney of lan contribution to medieval science. _ He is not able 
to go so far as Duhem who, he thinks, exaggerated the modernity of 
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Buridani’s ideas, but he claims that a study of the text will reveal that 
this and similar fourteenth-century writings exercised a definite infly. 
ence on the founders of modern science in the sixteenth century. 


Proressor R. A. NEWHALL is known for the valuable contributions 
in which he has thrown light on the difficult problems connected with 
the English wars in France during the first half of the fifteenth century, 
In Muster and Review (Harvard University Press) he has written a 
scholarly monograph dealing with English military administration in 
France between the years 1420 and 1440. He approaches the study 
through the numerous fragments of what must once have been the 
voluminous files of the English Chamber of Accounts at Rouen. His 
painstaking reconstruction based on this unspectacular material goes to 
show how an~administrative system was created to deal with the 
problems which arose from Henry V’s conquest of Normandy, and he 
establishes the point that Henry’s successors tried to maintain the con. 
quest by an efficient management of their resources in men and money. 
The author makes no high claims for his work, but it can be accepted 
as a neat piece of scholarship which prepares the way for the definitive 
study of the period we may some day hope to see him write. 

C. H. W. 


_ “Tx production of the eighteenth volume of the London Topo. 
grqphical Record in the fourth year of war is an affirmation of the prime 
importance of sustaining intellectual study and research in face of the 
menace to all freedom of thought and scholarship.” So run the open- 
ing words of the ee Notes appended to the most recent 
publication (1942) of the London Topographical Society, edited by 
Walter H. Godfrey: an eloquent tribute to the spirit which animates 
the Society. Volume xv of the Record appeared in 1936. The 
intervening years have given us two sets of drawings by the late Dr. 
Philip Norman and four sets of surveys of the Clothworkers’ Company, 
made in 1612 and 1728. Volume xvi fully maintains the Society’s high 
standard, and offers a varied bill of fare predominantly concerned 
with seventeenth-century London. The, papers deal with “ London 
Properties of the Cluniac Priory of St. Pancras, Lewes, Sussex”; 
“*Venner’s Rebellion,” by Sir William Foster; ‘Shere Lane, Little 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. A Building Agreement of 1675” (i.e., 1675/6, 
since the document is dated “the sixteenth day of Febry 1675”); 
“Inigo Jones and St. Paul’s Cathedral,” contributed by Mr. H. J. 
Glover of Pevensey (especially interesting for information regarding 
John Webb, Jones’ nephew and assistant); “ Accounts of a King’s 
Manor, probably Westminster,”’ found by Mr. N. R. Ker in a MS. at 
Magdalen College, Oxford; and “ The Clothworkers’ Company. Book 
of Plans of the Company’s Properties made in 1612,” which provides 
a valuable commentary on the plans already published by the Society. 
The illustrations are, with two exceptions, reproductions of plans based 
upon portions of Ogilby and Morgan’s Survey. There is melancholy 
satisfaction in learning from the Topographical Notes that, although 
London has “lost many of its most beautiful buildings and historical 
treasures ” through the aerial bombardment of 1940-1, “ it may be 
possible in a later volume of the Record to give these losses in detail 
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and to tell the story of a catastrophe which will rank in history with the 
Great Fire of 1666.” M. R. T. 


ProressoR Homer E. Woopsrines, in Sir William Temple: the 
Man and his Work (the Modern Language Association of America ; 
Oxford University Press; 1940; 21s. 6d.), studies Temple as a man and 
a writer, not as a diplomatist and a politician. The principal merit of 
the book is that it provides interesting discussions of some of Temple’s 
works; and, if a writer on Temple were to consult only those books 
used by Mr. Woodbridge, it is difficult to see how he could have done 
much better. But Mr. Woodbridge has overlooked almost all works in 
foreign languages bearing on his subject and almost everything pub- 
lished in the last twenty years; one need only mention Pribram’s 
Franz Paul Freiherr von Lisola and Mr. Feiling’s British Foreign Policy 
1660-1672; he has missed even the Calendar of Domestic State Papers 
and the reports of the Historical Manuscripts Commission. A defence 
of Temple’s conduct at the time of the second Exclusion Bill is curious, 
but not convincing; Miss Foxcroft’s suggestion, that Temple was at 
this time acting in association with Sunderland, is not discussed. So 
far as Temple’s life is concerned the book is little more than a modernised 
version of J. P. Courtenay’s Memoir, the work which gave Macaulay an 
opportunity for his essay. 

The discussion of Temple’s Observations upon the United Provinces 
is vitiated by a similar neglect of the available literature. Temple 
acknowledged that he was influenced by the Grand Duke Cosimo III’s 
observations during his travels; Mr. Woodbridge can only refer to the 
Travels in England, of which an English translation was published in 
1821; he does not mention the accounts of Cosimo’s travels in the 
Netherlands, which were published in 1919, and in which Temple 
himself is mentioned. Mr. Woodbridge believes that Temple’s book 
“may fairly be termed the first serious and intelligent attempt to 
interpret the people and polity of one country sympathetically to 
another ’’; the value to be attributed to such a statement depends on 
the qualifying epithets and adverb; but it could scarcely have been 
made by anyone acquainted with a very large amount of sixteenth- 
and especially seventeenth-century literature ; Temple’s work is simply 
one of the finest specimens—indeed, a magnificent one—of a well- 
established class. 

Mr. Woodbridge is at his best in the discussion of some of Temple’s 
other writings; a careful reading of them has enabled him to provide 
an excellent introduction to them. The account of the Phalaris con- 
troversy is particularly good, but the reader should be on his guard : 
Mr. Woodbridge is inclined to accept Temple at Temple’s own estimate. 
He makes some good points against Macaulay, but fails to deal with 
Macaulay’s real accusations. In his miscellaneous writings Temple 
was, despite his brilliant and polished style, superficial and uncritical ; 
widely read, but devoid of scholarship; ignorant of his own ignorance. 
When playing at rovers he naturally occasionally brought down a 
prize; but his essays should be regarded as the diversions of a retired 
diplomatist ; what is surprising is that they are ory so good. 

Mr. Woodbridge does not discuss the texts of Temple’s writings ; 
No. 109.—voL, XXIx. I 
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it is especially to be regretted that he makes no statement as to how 
far the texts of the surviving letters agree with the versions published 
in the Works. The book is illustrated with four portraits of Temple 
and Lady Temple; two of them are badly reproduced. 


E. 8. de B. 


On 24 October, 1941, there was celebrated at Cambridge the 
tercentenary of the visit to this country of the great Czech divine and 
teacher Jan Amos Komensky, better known to English students as 
Comenius; four addresses delivered on this occasion, with several 
other articles, are now collected in The Teacher of the Nations, edited 
by Dr. Joseph Needham, F.R.S. (Cambridge University Press, 1942, 
5s.). Comenius is a highly distinguished figure in the spheres of 
education, science, and international politics; but his interest at any 
rate in the first two appears to have sprung from his religious views : 
men and women must be educated, because otherwise they cannot per- 
form properly their duties to God; science, the study of God’s works, 
can alone form the basis for a true education. Comenius both for- 
mulated principles and wrote textbooks ; the title “‘ The Teacher of the 
Nations” is given him by Dr. Benes in his Cambridge address on 
Comenius as a good European. Mr. J. L. Paton writes of him asa 
pioneer of education; Professor J. D. Bernal on his connection with 
the scientific societies of his time; Mr. O. Odlozilik on his life and work 
in their historical setting ; Mrs. D. W. Singer on Comenius and confidence 
in the rational mind; Dr. Ernest Barker on the debt of Europe to 
Czechoslovakia and Comenius; the remaining papers are less important 
and at least one is irrelevant. Miss Anna Heyberger contributes a 
select bibliography of the educational and scientific works of Comenius 
and of publications concerning him. The book is for these bad times 
a worthy tribute to the memory of a noble pioneer; but, except for the 
bibliography, is too occasional to be of much permanent value. 

E. S. de B. 


FoLLowine only too faithfully in the footsteps of the men who 
emancipated the slaves in the British Empire, historians of British 
slavery and its abolition have been too ready to confine their study to 
the West Indies. South Africans, for their part, have been more 
interested in the question of the Hottentots and the Bantu tribes of the 
frontier. In her book Towards Emancipation: A Study in South 
African Slavery (Cardiff, University of Wales Press Board, 1942, 15s.), 

iss Isobel Eirlys Edwards has made a praiseworthy and successful 
attempt to fill the gap. South African slave-owners usually 
about thirty slaves of various types. There were half-caste girls, 
confidantes of their mistresses or, too often, concubines of their masters, 
skilled Malay artisans, Malabari butlers, cooks and house-servants, 
negroes in menial occupations. It was essentially a domestic slave 
economy. Yet an attempt was made to apply a programme of reform 
thought out in terms of the plantation economy of the West Indies. 
What wonder that the programme was sabotaged by the authorities 
at the Cape, who no doubt lacked sympathy with the ideas behind it, 
but who also saw the — of its detailed regulations to the 
widely dispersed, poor and often illiterate slave-owning Boers. The 
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only important success of the period of reform was the prohibition of 
slave holding among the 1820 settlers of the Eastern frontier. When 
it came to emancipation, the regulation of apprenticeship was equally 
thought out in terms of plantation labour, the Special magistrate 
tem in terms of a closely settled colony, the compensation scheme in 
terms of producers for the export market with agents in London. 
Miss Edwards gives a graphic account of these difficulties and of the 
actual conditions of South African slavery, co-ordinating it with the 
movement of opinion and policy in England, though here she does not 
attempt to break new ground. There is evidence that the book was 
written some little time.ago. Dr. J. 8. Marais’ study of The Cape 
Coloured People would have helped Miss Edwards to widen the per- 
spective of the last chapter. There are occasional slips—Perceval was 
not a lord (p. 35) nor was Goderich a son-in-law of Lord Grey (p. 141)— 
but they do not detract from the value of the book as a useful, pleasantly 
written, and scholarly study. W. P. M. 


THE profound influence on modern religious and philosophical 
thought exercised by the work of that curious Danish figure Seran 
Kierkegaard (1813-1855) is beginning to be appreciated in English- 
speaking countries largely as a result of the efforts of Dr. Walter 
Lowrie, who has translated many of his books, and accompanied this 
with the first large-scale biography in English. 

In A Short Iafe of Kierkegaarde (Princeton University Press : 20s.), 
he now provides the general reader with a simplified guide to his life 
and works. The writings of the Danish philosopher are not easy 
reading nor are they everyone’s taste, but his biography is of consider- 
able interest to historical students. His habit of covering up traces of 
the autobiographical material he so lavishly introduced into his books 
presents a biographer with some very nice problems in detection and 
textual criticism. If anyone is qualified to unravel these mysteries it is 
Dr. Lowrie, and in this simple story he presents his reader with the 
key necessary to the understanding of one of the most baffling of nine- 
teenth-century personalities. 


History and its Neighbours, by Professor E. M. Hulme (New York. 
Oxford University Press: 11s. 6d.), is a pleasantly written example of 
that class of “ introductions to the study of history” which have 
become fairly common in recent years. It cannot be said to add any- 
thing new to the treatment of the subject. The author goes over 
familiar ground, explaining to the would-be historian what history is, 
what the materials of history are, who to set about historical research, 
what are the problems of external and internal historical criticism, and 
how to set about the difficult task of interpretation. He pays some 
attention, too, to the help which may be derived from ancillary sub- 
jects, such as palaeography, chronology, and the like. It is all very 
competently done in a readable volume, and for the novice who has 
not met similar guides it will put him on the right track. C. H. W. 


Ir is doubtful whether Dr. Coulton could write a dull book if he 
tried, for whatever might be the subject he would be bound to intro- 
duce into it at least some sparks of his own unique personality. And 
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dullness and Dr. Coulton have never been collaborators. When, 
therefore, he is writing on a subject of his own choice, and that subject 
his own life, as in Four Score Years. An Autobiography (Cambridge 
University Press: 2ls.), the reader may settle in to enjoy himself. 
He will find here the quintessence of the character so many of his 
friends and pupils have found irresistible: his good humour, wide 
reading, a delightful style, the fearless insistence on his right to express 
his own opinions in his own way, his enthusiasm for literature and art, 
his keen eye for nature and passion for foreign travel, above all, his 
selfless devotion all through his life to the study of the middle ages, 
All these things are here, and they make this unassuming account of a 
scholar’s life delightful reading. But one reader, at least, confesses to 
a little disappointment. He regrets that the author did not go further 
in expressing his views of historical technique and the problems of 
historical interpretation, a subject on which there was much more he 
could have said which would have been interesting to read. 
C. H. W. 


BrenezatH the rather guileless title Croydon Homes of the Past 
(Central Library, Croydon, 1937, 2s.), Mr. Clarence G. Paget conceals 
an important addition to local history. His book consists of carefully 
traced and adequately documented accounts of the descents of about 
a dozen estates, including one which belonged until 1780 to the arch- 
bishops of Canterbury. The various owners and occupiers are identi- 
fied; visits of royalties and other eminent persons are recorded; but 
manorial and estate history always holds the first place and there is 
very little anecdote or other irrelevant matter. Several of the estates, 
apart from that of the archbishops’, have interesting associations, 
notably Addiscombe Place, which was occupied by, among others, 
Raleigh’s brother-in-law, Henry Lord Cobham, Evelyn’s son-in-law, 
William Draper, and Lord Liverpool, who was visited here by the younger 
Pitt; later it became a college for the East India Company’s cadets, 
with alumni including Sir Henry Lawrence, Lord Napier of Magdala, 
and Earl Roberts, and Thackeray as a resident during school holidays. 
Other estates are associated with Lord Howard of Effingham of the 
Armada and with Dr. William Harvey. The book is illustrated with 
re uctions of old prints and modern photographs; the sketch plan 

the ancient parish is inadequate. Mr. Paget has produced a valuable 
supplement to the accounts of Croydon given in Manning and Bray's 
History of Surrey and in the Victoria County History. 


TxE majority of the plans poepeeen or executed in times past for 
the improvement of London have been either local and relatively small 
in scale or intended to meet some special requirement, such as relief of 
traffic or the provision of greater opportunities for architectural display ; 
Evelyn, in his proposals for the rebuilding of the city after the fire of 
1666, is exceptional in the number of factors which he takes into con- 
sideration. Mr. J. H. Forshaw and Professor Patrick Abercrombie, in 
preparing for the London County Coucil their County of London Plan 
(Messrs. Macmillan & Co.; 1943; 12s, 6d.), have based their proposals 
on London as a community, as a group of men and women living 

working in @ particular environment, with all their diverse needs, 
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so have had to examine recent social and industrial developments and 
tendencies; for historical students their analysis and criticism of Lon- 
don as it has so far developed should be of great interest; a brief but 
important industrial survey includes information apparently not other- 
wise accessible. This is not the place in which to discuss the merits of 
the proposals; the authors’ intention to retain all that they consider 
yaluable in the inheritance from the past should reassure those who 
fear an indiscriminate zeal for improvement. The book is profusely 
and generally admirably illustrated with plans, views, = — 
: . 8. de B. 


In Trinity College (Cambridge University Press: 6s.) Mr. G. M. 
Trevelyan has had the happy inspiration to write a little book on the 
buildings and history of the college for Trinity men old and young 
“who know as little about Trinity now as I did when I came up in 
1893, and looking round at the Great Court and the Cloisters wished 
that someone would tell me something about them.” Mr. D. L. 
Keir has produced a second edition of The Constitutional History of 
Modern Britain, 1485-1937 (A. & C. Black: 21s.), in which he has 
made corrections and modifications of statements which came under 
criticism in the first edition. Miss Joan Wake, in A Northamptonshire 
Rector (Northampton, Archer and Goodman: 5s.), has written the 
life of Henry Isham Longdene, 1859-1942, who was “in many ways 
representative of an age which has now completely vanished, for in 
him was combined the former occupant of a family living; a Parson 
Woodford of modern times, who farmed his own glebe; a keen fox- 
hunter; and above all, a scholar of a long line of scholars, such as used 
to be the pride and glory of the Church of England.” 


WE have also received :—The Three Ages, by Glynn E. Daniel 
(Cambridge University Press: 3s. 6d.), which discusses in the light of 
modern discoveries the applicability to modern archaeological studies 
of the century-old formula of C. J. Thomson which divided human 
history, on the basis of the raw materials of industry, into three ages— 
the Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages; Professor J. L. Myers, Mediterranean 
Culture (Cambridge University Press: 2s.), being the Frazer Lecture 
for 1943, in which the author offers an essay in geographical history by 
presenting the main features of an exceptional human habitat and its 
primary economy, the chief devices of man which have brought its 
shores together, and the undesigned contributions of intruders and 
aggressors to illustrate thereby some phases of its culture; and Generals 
and Geographers (New York, Oxford University Press: 12s. 6d.), in 
which H. W. Weigert discusses the significance of Karl Haushofer and 
his German school of geo-politics and the meaning of this political 
Weltanschawung for the student of modern international politics ; and 
Warwickshire Feet of Fines, vol. 11: 1345-1509 (Milford, for the 
Dugdale Society, 1943, 35s.), abstracted from the originals by Lucy 
Drucker, with an introductory note by William Cooper, and a brief 
memoir of the late F, C, Wellstood, the (Bites of the Dugdale Society. 


We have also received the following pamphlets ;—The latest of 
the “Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs,” no. 64, The British 
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Pacific Islands, by Sir Harry Luke (0.U.P., 1943, 6d.), as well as 
being instructive, is delightful to read (the story of the Banabans of 
Ocean Island is guaranteed to alleviate the worst fit of war depression), 
The latest of the kindred ‘‘ Oxford Pamphlets on Home Affairs,” no, 
H.6, English Law, by J. L. Brierly (O.U.P., 1943, 6d.), contains not only 
a short general survey of its subject, but also some criticism; the 
sages on the extreme individualism of the law, and on the conflict be. 
tween the interests of the individual and administrative requirements, 
are particularly suggestive ; The Oxford War Atlas, vol. 11, 1 September, 
1941, to 1 January, 1943, by Jasper H. Stembridge (0.U.P., 1943), 
consists of forty-eight maps, diagrams, and tables, with a liberal 
amount of elucidatory text; like the first volume, it covers the ground 
admirably. But it is history rather than geography—history narrated 
with fresh means; as such it deserves the attention of teachers on 
account of its technique; a recent volume in “ The World To-day” 
series, France, by Pierre Maillaud (0.U.P., 1942, 3s. 6d.), contains a 
brief general account of the history of France, her people and their 
culture; an analysis of the weaknesses that reduced French energy to 
its lowest level in 1939; and a description of the present position and 
of hopes for the future. English readers will find in it much to dispute, 
especially some of M. Maillaud’s remarks on the German problem; 
but as an able French view it should help to widen their vision; and is 
decidedly one of the books to be read and digested by everyone who 
wants a summary of immediate issues ; and T'he Resources and Influence 
of English Literature, by the Most Rev. William Temple, archbishop of 
Canterbury (National Book Council, 1943; 2s. cloth; 6d. paper), 
originally delivered as a lecture, includes some passages which, however 
unintentionally, are likely to be of disservice to historical studies in 
proportion to the importance of the piece. 





RECENT HISTORY SCHOOL-BOOKS PUBLISHED IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


The following continues the lists of recent history text-books, readers and 
atlases printed in History, from September, 1938. The Historical Associa- 
tion is obliged to the publishers who present copies of their new publications to 
the Association’s library, where they are available for inspection by members. 
During the absence of Mr. A. T. Milne on military service the list is being 
compiled by Miss H. M. Friend, who will be glad to receive corrections and 
additions ; these should be addressed to the Historical Association, 29, 
Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Extrem. = Elementary, ages 6-14. 
Src. = Secondary, ages 14-17. 
Apv. = Advanced, age 17 +. 


Barker, E. Britain and the British people. ‘‘The World To-day ” 
series. Oxford Univ. Press, 1943. 140 pp., illus., maps. 3s. 6d. ([Sxc. 


& Apv.] (303.) 
Bresner, J. B., and Nevins, A. The making of modern Britain. A 


short history. Allen & Unwin, 1943. 243 pp., maps. 7s. 6d. (Written 
for the American public.) [ADv.] (304.) 


CapBuRY BrotTuers. Changing Britain. No. 1. Illustrating the 
Industrial Revolution: 1750-19—?. The historical section written by 
W. E. Brown, M.A., and the graphic presentation designed by P. B. Red- 
mayne, M.A. Published for Cadbury Brothers, Ltd. Univ. of London 
Press, 1943. 36 pp. of illustrations and diagrams, with letterpress. 1s. 
{Exem. & SEc.] (305.) 


CapBuRY BrotHers. Our Birmingham, the Birmingham of our fore- 
fathers and the Birmingham of our grandsons. A pictorial presentation, 
produced in co-operation with Birmingham Education Department and 
others. Published for Cadbury Brothers. Univ. of London Press, 1943. 
54 pp. of illustrations and maps, with letterpress. ls. [Exem. & SEc.] 

(306.) 

Curtis, S. J. The story of the British army. Leeds: Arnold, 1943. 

48 pp. ls. 6d. ([Sxc.] (307.) 


Doss, Maurice. U.S.S.R. Her life and her people. Univ. of London 
Press, 1943. 139 pp., illus., maps. 4s. 6d. [Exem. & Src.] (308.) 


Harrison, FREDERICK. A book about books. How they have been 
written, illuminated, printed and made through many centuries. Murray, 
1943. 264 pp., illus. 7s. 6d. (Sec. & Apv.] (309.) 


MarnwarinG, J. Man and his world. <A course in History and Geo- 
gephy- Bk. II. The evolution of the modern world. Philip, 1942. xii + 
9+ x pp., maps, illus. 6s. [Exem. & Sxc.] (310.) 


Marriott, J.A.R. Hurope and beyond. A preliminary survey of world 
politics, 1870-1939. 5th edn., revised. Methuen, 1943. xvi + 343 pp., 
maps. 7s. 6d. [Src. & Apv.] (311.) 


Oxrorp University Press, publishers. Living names. Groups of 
short biographies of men and women whose names should recall their work 
for civilisation. Oxford Univ. Press, 1941-43, in p . Sie Physicists, 
Siw Doctors, Six Reformers, Six Explorers, Makers o the U.S.A., by John 
Walton; Makers of India, by H. G. Rawlinson; Seven Inventors, by H. 
McNicol; Seven Biologists, by T. H. Savory, F. E. Joselin and John Walton. 
Cloth covers, ls. 6d. each; paper, ls. 3d. each. [Exxem. & Sxc.] (312.) 
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SremBripGe, J. H. The Oxford war atlas. Vol. u. 1 Sept. 194 
Jan. 1943. Oxford Univ. Press, 1943. 48 pp. of maps with letterpress 
3s. [Sec. & Apv.] (318, 


StemsBrincE, J. H. An atlas of the U.S.A. ‘‘ Oxford Pamphlets ‘ 
World Affairs,” no. 63. Oxford Univ. Press, 1943. 19 maps with 
planatory text. 6d. [Src. & ADv.] (31: 


rq 


TeENEN, I. This England. Part 11. Hanoverian and modern perigi 
(1714-1940). Macmillan, 1942. xiii + 364 pp., illus. 4s. 6d. 
SrEc.] 

Tuomson, Joan. The making of Russia. Oxford Univ. Press, 1944 
132 pp., illus., maps. 2s. 6d. [Exem. & Src.) (31 


VauoHan, W. A. Regimental history flash. Leeds: Arnold, 194 
64 pp. 2s. [Sxc.] (317, 


Warner, G. T., Marten, C. H. K., and Mum, D. Erskine. The new 
groundwork of British history. (The new ‘‘ Warner and Marten.”) ) 
text of Bk. 1 substantially as written by Mr. Warner, and. of Bk..1 up t@ 
1830 by Mr. Marten. The period from 1830 to 1939 is entirely new, an 
notes, time-charts and other equipment have been added. Blackie, 1943) 
xvi + 1026 pp., maps. lls. Or divided: Bk. 1. To 1603, 5s. 6dj 
Bk. u. 1603-1939, 6s. 6d.; Section 1. 1485-1714, 3s. 9d.; Section mp 
1603-1783, 38. 6d.; Section rv. 1688-1939, 5s. 6d.; Section v. 178% 
1939, 4s. 3d. ([Sxc.] (318,) 


Wiuiamson, J. A. A short history of British expansion. Vol. 
The modern Empire and Commonwealth. 3rd edn., revised. Macmillan 
1943. xvi + 367 pp., maps. 188. [ADv.] (319) 
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